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K ‘They make them easy to sell!’ 


This is what contractor-dealers are 
saying about the blue and orange 
picture labels on the G-E merchandise 
specialties. 


They are right—the labels do make 
the goods easy to sell and that is the 
one big purpose back of this powerful 
merchandising help that has been 
offered to G-E dealers. 


G-E picture labels are powerful, silent 
salesmen—are they working for you ? 
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HIS advertisement, which appears in the 
July 10 issue of the Saturduy Evening 


Post, is the fifth in the Edison, Mazda Lamp 
series depicting the theme ‘¢Light is the Life 
of the Home.’’ 
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N every birthday another 
candle is added, for light is 
a symbol of progress; one new 
candle on each new cake— 
more light for each year of life. 


From the first candle of youth 
to the twilight of life, the mo- 
ments that mean most are etch- 
ed in memory by the glow of 
a lamp. 


Under its rays no one is old; 
for age is a matter of spirit, not 
years; and youth is a perma- 
nent guest in the home when 
good cheer and light are there. 


ACKED by Mazpa Service, centered in the 
great Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company, and by forty years of continuous 
development, Edison Mazpa lamps represent the 
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light for 
each year of life 
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© E.L W of G E Co The fifth of o series painted by NORMAN ROCKWELL for the Edison Lamp Works 


latest and best in hghting. Each lamp iswrapped ina 
distinctive “His Only Rival’ wrapper—and this as 
wellasthename Edison Mazpaetchedoneach lamp 
is your assurance of lighting quality and service. 


Edison Mazpba lamps for every lighting purpose 
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Waking Up to Wireless 


N 
) 4g Robert F. Gowen, engineer of 


“s— the De Forest Radio Company, in 
Oo —~s— an address before the New York 
Electric Society, announced last 
‘ night that from Ossining, N. Y., 
he had spoken fifteen hundred 
miles with a wireless telephone 
set, using slightly less power than 
is required to operate the domes- 
tic electric flatiron. Mr. Gowen read letters from operators all over the country 
regarding this wireless communication. 

John C. Rieger of Buffalo said he had used Mr. Gowen’s voice, received by 
wireless, to awaken his wife, who was asleep in the next room. H. C. Wheat of 
Gaffney, S. C., wrote that the phonograph music transmitted by the station at 
Ossining had been used as dance music in his home.—New York Tribune. 


NEW era in electrical communication for the general public is just 

opening up. Wireless amateurs—youthful and experimental—and 
operators of commercial stations of all sizes are going to be numbered as 
larger and larger buyers of electrical supplies in the future. They will buy 
this radio and electric equipment from their nearest electrical dealer, if he is 
equipped to supply it. The wise electrical dealer and jobber will be the 
one who prepares for this radio business, who establishes himself in ad- 
vance in this field of undreamt possibilities. Already this new develop- 
ment is on its way. The electrical trade is “waking up to wireless!” 
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By “Western Union” Across the Continent 


O. H. CALDWELL, 
Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, Cal. May 20, 1920 
The Brooklyn Electrical Contractor-Dealers Association unanimously indorses 
your editorial “A Message to Central Station Executives,” on page 221 of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for May, and wishes to thank you and the McGraw- 
Hill Company for this powerful declaration for progress in the electrical 
industry. HENRY F. Wo.cott, Recording Secretary. 








Make Sure Your Banker Knows the Facts 
About the Electrical Business Today 


Get acquainted with him. And see that your 
bank officials become acquainted with your 
business and with the facts about the great elec- 
trical industry, of which your business is a part. 
This list shows the estimated 1920 sales of the 
more “essential” lines of electrical merchandise 
and materials, the lines which must compete 
against hardware, dry goods, etc., for commercial 
credit. This business will be financed because it 
renders vital and necessary service. It is, in 
the language of the Federal Reserve Board, 
“essential.” 


Y se: banker is your best business friend. 
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Washing machines.. 700,000 $100,000,000 
Vacuum cleaners... 800,000 40,000,000 
PMAS 5 iid da dwdewd 1,000,000 25,000,000 
| Irons ............. 2,500,000 17,500,000 
| Electric ranges..... 65,000 13,500,000 
Ironing machines... 60,000 10,000,000 
Radiators, air heat- 
BES So Sascucencus 300,000 3,600,000 
Heating vads, blank- 
2 ee er 150,000 1,350,000 | 
y Dish washers...... 50,000 7,500,000 
WORGUENS 6.5.0 00 ass 400,000 2,400,000 
Sewing machines, 
BIGCETIC’ ie oeesan 100,000 6,000,000 
Utility and sewing- 
machine motors. . 5,000,000 
Miscellaneous heat- 
ing appliances... 300,000 3,000,000 
Fixtures, shades, reflectors... 245,000,000 
Flashlights and renewal bat- 
ORRES ok sk wanene 20,000,000 
Supplies 
Wire, lamp cord, etc.......... $140,000,000 
Wiring Devices, switches, 
sockets; PIGS. 2.65). 050 a= 85,000,000 
Conduit, rigid, flexible, surface 
BY WINS oics0 Sco caves ces 35,000,000 
Porcelain, knobs, tubes, cleats 15,000,000 
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_ Estimated Sales for 1920 
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$910 Pole-line material and: hard- 

364 ware (for industrial plants 
227 ONY) eeeciee cscs seen ie vg 8,000,000 
159 Incandescent lamps, standard 
12: Bizey clots uae eem irae is 105,000,000 
J1 Dry batteries (75,000,000 cells) 30,000,000 
Fuses, plug, cartridge, renew- 
33 GUC LAUGD <o.c0s% os oes ses 9,000,000 
Bells, push buttons, annunci- 
12 SOUPS. aicls exc ciate Crees ; 5,000,000 
. Bell ringing transformers, etc. 2,500,000 
Special Applications 
eS ‘ 
55 Portable drills, etc........... 1,550,000 
45 Air-compressor sets, motor- 
1 ESE rer 2,000,000 
27 Intercommunicating tele- 
2230 phones, hospital and fac- : 
ROL YVACHUIG) oe :i0.00s. ose reresieterels 5,000,000 
182 Farm-lighting plants(100,000) 55,000,000 
s Farm-lighting substations 
(transformers, arresters, 
NE ONO CCO ON COCOCOn ULC 3,000,000 
$1273 Farm apparatus, churns, cut- 
ters, milkers, etc......... - 5,000,000 
773 Pole-line material, farms, 
POUMIGUNIGE 6600 base ca os as 2,000,000 
318 Electric pumping outfits..... 7,000,000 
36 Motors, 100 hp. and under (not 
incl. fractional-hp, units).. 100,000,000 
Control app., starters, rheo- 
Stats, Tor abOVve..<./..0e66%s 25,000,000 
’ Contracting sales, labor | 
; | | CHALZCS ccc este sees 206,000,000 
| | Repair and maintenance..... 45,000,000 
) 








Your bank must 
know these facts 
about the electrical 
business in order 
to do its share in 
financing your re- 
quirements. 
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NOTE:—The above partial list includes 


only the more “essential” lines. 


For fig- 


ures on the many additional lines of elec- 
trical merchandise and supplies see ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING for March, 1920, 
which gives totals of all lines, aggregating 
estimated sales of about Two Billion Dol- 
lars’ Worth of merchandise sales in 1920. 
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Keeping the 
Business House in Order 


HAT of the general business out- 

look? And where do the electrical 

trade, the wholesaler, retailer and 

contractor-dealer stand with the 
changing conditions which business as a whole 
is apparently now experiencing? 


A restricted credit situation, delayed ship- 
ments, labor shortages and a tendency on the part 
of merchants to readjust their stocks on a basis 
of staple goods rather than style and fancy goods 
are factors which are responsible for a part of 
the uncertainty and doubt which exist today. 

Yet certainly the basic economic conditions of 
America are sound if the country will produce 
more than it consumes. 

The last two years we have been in a seller’s 
market and the electrical trade has been learning 
how to sell. We are now approaching a buyer’s 
market, which will require good business judg- 
ment not only along the lines of selling, advertis- 
ing and the like, but more particularly will it re- 
quire sound business judgment in reference to 
financial set-ups, handling of bank loans. 

But whatever restrictive conditions overtake 
business as a whole, the electrical merchant and 
the electrical contractor-dealer are in a position 


peculiarly advantageous. They find themselves in - 
the midst of a variety of opportunities waiting ° 


for their service and products. For example: 


1. The labor-saving appliance field is hardly 
scratched. New prospects for electric washers, 
cleaners and cooking devices are being opened up 
by the hundreds of thousands as the knowledge 
of these appliances spreads. Local newspaper 
advertising will help bring in this business. 

2. Convenience outlets are needed in thousands 
of homes. It is high time that we go after and 
wire up outlets for the thousands of appliances 
we have sold. 


3. Industrial lighting is another tremendous 
field. Here the electrical man can speed produc- 
tion and make labor more effective in hundreds of 
plants, 


4. Motor applications and motor drive are 
needed in one factory after another right in your 
own town! And along with motor installations 
comes the call for maintenance service! 


5. There are new and appropriate merchandise ~ 
lines for the electrical dealer to add, reducing his 
overhead. Electrical automobile accessories and 
wireless goods are examples. 


6. Farm lighting outfits. The farmers have 
prospered, these past months and years, and will 
be less affected by business conditions than any 
other class. Remember that farmers buy two- 
fifths of all the automobiles sold. 


7. Refixturing. Bring the homes up to date 
with modern “lighting furniture!” 


8. Reinspections. In many communities old 
wiring jobs are being condemned by local inspec- 
tion bureaus and new work is being ordered. 


9. Unwired houses to be equipped. The un- 
wired houses reached by electric service lines 
number 5,000,000, while the total number of 
unwired houses on the American continent is 
14,000,000. 


This splendid array of business opportunities 
right now awaiting the electrical man proves the 
tremendous advantage of his position over that 
of any other business class. 


However, the electrical man as a business man’ 
has the same fundamental business problems that 
affect all businesses, and, no matter how great the 
selling opportunities, unless his business house is 
kept in order the splendid opportunities which the 
electrical trade offers cannot save the careless 
man from paying the price of poor business 
management. 
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Make Your Banker a Partner 


in Financing Your Business 


If, as an Electrical Contractor or Dealer, You Wish to Establish a 
Permanent Credit Relationship with Your Banker, Remember that He Must 
Analyze Your Financial Statement, Estimate You as a Moral Risk and Take - 
the Credit Measurements of Your Business Before You Win His Dollars 


By W. Y. CONRAD 


Vice-President, Irving National Bank, New York 


OES the retail electrical trade 
D know how to finance its busi- 

ness in a period of tightening 
credits? In the spirited bidding for 
credit for the coming twelve months 
bankers may be expected to favor 
concerns which are engaged in mak- 
ing or selling essential commodities 
and which can show satisfactory re- 


turns over a reasonable period of 
time. Therefore, the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer who wants to establish 


a permanent and sound credit with © 


his banker in order to obtain money 
when necessary to discount his bills, 
to finance his installment sales and 
to develop new business must know 
how to present his claim intelligently 


and forcefully. To help him do this 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING offers 
below the directions laid down by a 
banker himself, W. Y. Conrad, vice- 
president Irving National Bank, New 
York City, in an address at the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the 
National Electrical Credit Associa- 
tion, June 18, at New York.—EDIToR. 


Confidence is the twin brother of success. I take an 
optimistic and a conservative point of view in business. I 
believe it is wise in times of depression to prepare for 
success and in times of success to prepare for more suc- 
cess. A wise business man looks nct alone on the bright 
side of things nor yet on the dark, but seeing both sides 
clearly he weighs each situation carefully and is prepared. 
That is the keynote I want to strike in explaining how a 
banker analyzes a customer’s financial statement, how he 
estimates the moral risk and the method he employs to 
measure out credit. 


ANALYZING THE CUSTOMER’S FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


Many conditions must be satisfied in determining values. 
One of the first and most important features in connection 
with the analysis of a statement—in determining the real 
value of assets and liabilities—is the character of the men 
composing the management. If the man who submits his 
statement has not integrity it will be worthless as a basis 
for credit. It would prove the undoing of a credit man 
if he accepted a schedule without proof, although he knew 
the applicant’s character. Even the collateral loan, if not 
backed by character, may be supported by stolen, over- 
issued, raised or washed securities and results in a loss to 
the bank. 

Figures mean nothing unless one is _ thoroughly 
satisfied that the statement has been ably and honestly 
compiled. It has become quite a common custom for a bank 
to request audited statements from its customers, and it is 
most essential that the auditor or firm of certified account- 
ants check to your satisfaction as to their ability and 
standing as accountants. 

In analyzing a statement, the liquidity is one of the 
important features to be determined. A banker must satisfy 
himself regarding the personnel, their knowledge of the 
business, their ability to manage and finance and conserve 
the assets of the concern and their previous record — 
whether their line of trade is stable and firm or subject 
te sudden or violent changes. He must satisfy himself 
that the statement contains sufficient quick assets to liqui- 
date the concern’s current liabilities and to determine 
whether the assets are really quick or not. 


Many questions enter the banker’s mind. I will try to 
mention as briefly as possible a few of the questions which 
are to be answered. 


BILLS RECEIVABLE 


The bills receivable item may be used to cover up slow 
items—notes given by stockholders for unpaid stock sub- 
scription in order that capital account upon the other side 
could be entered as “paid in full,” and at times is likely to 
contain notes other than strictly business paper. Also, old 
debts are renewed in this form from time to time. It is 
well to call for an analysis of this item. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Accounts receivable should consist of good, live accounts. 
The amount should be in proper ratio to total annual sales 
and to the terms upon which goods are sold. Further, the 
banker will ascertain whether any of the accounts have 
been assigned or pledged for loans outside the bank. In 
case of concerns with allied accounts, it is well to ask for a 
division to show the amount due from the subsidiary cor- 
poration—allied, controlled or affiliated interests. There 
are various other: questions that can justly be applied to 
this account; for example, the amount for merchandise on 
consignment, cash advances, whether secured or unsecured, 
and commissions due and payable. Other items of a more 
or less slow character are sometimes injected. 


INVENTORY 


Next comes the inventory. One of the first questions 
that enters the mind of the banker is: “How have the values 
been computed?” In the banker’s opinion it should be valued 
at either cost or market prices, whichever is lower. In 
many instances it is advisable to ask for a division, setting 
forth the amount of finished merchandise, merchandise in 
process, raw materials, supplies, as to the amount of re- 
serve or allowance for merchandise of an unsalable character. 

The banker should also be advised as to the amount 
held in trust receipts and any amount held under consign- 
ment included in inventory, amount pledged as collateral 
for loans or advances in amount that may have been priced 
at more than cost. 

The amount of unfilled orders is also illuminating in 
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many instances. Character of merchandise is important in 
determining whether it is really a quick asset. If the in- 
ventory seems large, it should be carefully gone into. 


PLANT AND REAL ESTATE 


The invested or fixed assets include plant, real estate, 
machinery, fixtures and equipment, investments, patents, 
good will and various other items. 

Plant and real estate should receive careful analysis as 
to value under liquidation. Records should be searched for 
encumbrances. The banker wants to ascertain in whose 
name the property stands. At times real estate has been 
injected into a statement, when the property was in the 
name of the wife of the applicant for credit. Paid-up life 
insurance is sometimes found not payable to the estate, 
or sums which would become available only upon the divi- 
sion of an estate—not to be divided until the decease of 
other persons. . 

Machinery will at times be grouped in this item, and the 
banker will want to determine if it had been valued and 
marked down conservatively. 

The investment account sometimes consists of bonds, 
stocks and mortgages which may be all of quick market 
value or may be of little value. An itemized statement of 
this item is one way to determine proper values. 

Patents and trade-marks are seldom counted of value in 
determining quick assets. 


Good will may be utterly worthless or may be of surpris- 
ing value. From the banker’s point of view it should be 
eliminated from the statement. It should not be merged 
with other items where it will be counted as of fixed value. 


BILLS PAYABLE 


Going to the liability side of the ledger we take up bills 
payable. This item should be separated, showing the 
amount owing the banks, the amount owing to merchandise 
creditors and the amount owing to note brokers, if any. 
In this connection it is the opinion of the banker that a 
concern should keep its bank lines well open when borrow- 
ing largely in the open market. Many concerns have erred 
in this respect and when a tight money market was encoun- 
tered, found themselves overextended, unable to meet their 
maturing street paper, with the result. that the concern 
was thrown in the hands of a receiver or became bankrupt. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


Accounts payable should be reduced to the minimum when 
bills payable are large in the aggregate. Money due stock- 
holders and deposits of money by officers or employees are 
usually in the same class as bills payable and are payable 
on demand. It is preferable that these items should be 
eliminated by conservative houses which have good-sized 
debts in other ways. There have been times when this 
item has been regarded as a menace to safe financing. At 
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Planning to Spend $25,000 for Better Accounting 














Convinced of the urgent need for establishing better accounting 
methods in the retail electrical trade, the National Electrical 
Credit Association is considering the advisability of raising and 
os $25,000 to promote the sale and installation of the 
standard accounting system now sold by the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. At the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the credit association, June 18, at New York, a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with a similar committee of the 
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contractors and dealers’ association. Any action taken will be 
announced later. Addresses on “The Trend of the Times,” by 
J. H. Pardee, president of the J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion; on “Constructive Credit Service,” by W. E. Rice, of the 
Western Electric Company, and on “Credit as the Banker Sees 
It,” by W. Y. Conrad, vice-president of the Irving National Bank, 
New _ York, were the features of.a two days’ program. The merry- 
making took the form of a golf match, a shore dinner and a boat ride. 





times provision has been made to subordinate moneys of 
this character from the regular current debt. This should 
be definitely ascertained. 


MORTGAGES 


A bank man would. want to know when the mortgage is 
due, to satisfy himself that proper value is back of this 
mortgage and to know just what the mortgage actually 
covers—whether it encroaches on the quick assets, and if 
so leaves the banker or merchandise creditor the remnants 
of the assets, depending on state laws. Also, a mortgage 
may be executed against a plant and bonds issued against 
the same, and, not finding a ready market for the bonds, 
they may be held in the treasury to be pledged for loans 
while the applicant gives a plain note protecting one cred- 
itor at the risk of another without the latter’s knowledge. 





ProFIT, Loss, CAPITAL 


It is also very desirable to obtain a complete profit and 
loss statement to establish the cost of doing business and 
the profits resulting. 

Capital is represented in various forms, usually preferred 
and common stocks, surplus, undivided profits, net worth. 
Capital stock may imply merely one issue of stock, may 
represent full face value of money paid in, may be partly 
issued for good will or patents, may represent earnings 
converted into capital stock, may be divided into several 
issues, terms: preferred, first, second and common. 

Such stocks may carry distinct rights and privileges, may 
represent real features or may represent good-will stock, 
have priority as to dividend only, contain provisions for 
requirements or conversion into other issues, may be cumu- 
lative as to dividends, may be issued to refinance an over- 
burdened proposition or may be put out to take up a mort- 
gage. Common stock frequently represents good will, al- 
though it may represent value. Earnings should be allowed 
to accumulate until the face of this issue represents new 
money. 


SURPLUS 


Surplus may represent cash paid in at the start, but 
preferably should represent absolute earnings. Net worth 
should mean the real investment. There are times when 
this item is padded by the injection of good will or patents 
into the statement. When this feature is suspicioned a sub- 
division should be asked for. 


CONTINGENT RESOURCES 


Contingent resources has much to do with the credit risk. 
It may take the form of individual indorsement or guaran- 
tees, may be represented by the outside means of firm or 
may take the form of life insurance payable to the bor- 


rower’s estate or firm. Indorsements need to be carefully 
analyzed. Guard against chronic indorsers, because of their 
frequent inability to pay anything. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY 


If contingent liability should exist, no statement is com- 
plete which does not give it. It may be indorsements for 
allied concerns and this may be larger than its direct debt. 
It may be indorsements on trade paper discounted at bank 
or sold in the open market. It may take the form of surety, 
and should this be large it would be a menace to desired 
and actual credit. It may take the form of the individual 
debts of the members of the firm. 


ESTIMATING THE MORAL RISK 


Character as applied to the extension of credit is the 
vitalizing factor in the contract. Its influence in illuminat- 
ing commercial transactions counts always in determining 
risk. We cannot afford to gamble on character in the credit 
risk. Every effort should be made to know in advance. 

I have combed the dictionary for a definition of “char- 
acter,” but the definitions found seem to miss the point. 
Left to myself, I define character as that analyzing vital 
factor in the credit risk entering into all commercial trans- 
actions known as integrity, that hidden element which may 
not be measured or touched or seen, and that may not be 
thrown into the scale and balanced as merchandise or ap- 
praised along with other tangible assets. It is the silent, 
controlling force wrapped within the contract. It counts 
for more than gift or talent or trained ability, more than 
written pledge or bond with seal affixed. It is deep-rooted 
integrity, of close kin to honor. It is moral quality which 
stands for honesty in all trade transactions. 

Reputation and character are not to be confused. Reputa- 
tion may be put on and laid off as a garment. Character is 
what you are. 

The four fundamental principals of character on which 
to judge man are: First, health—able to work; second, in- 
dustry—willing to work; third, persistency—continuity of 
work, and fourth, reliability—dependability of work. 

The merchandise contract for goods purchased should be 
as sacred as any form of obligation known to the com- 
mercial world. The borrower may be in the class’ of cus- 
tomers who have contracted bad habits. You may discover 
on calling for a record of his payments through the years 
you have been selling him that in proportion as the moral 
hazard has become clouded his payments have been less 
prompt. 

Every credit man will have his examples—some will 
heed the red signals and order the account closed, 
others will hold up decision and take their loss later on. 
No true analysis of credits can be made without taking 
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into the account the moral hazard. It will not always be 


a determining factor, but it will need to be given careful 
consideration. 


MEASURING OUT CREDIT 


There are many angles from which to view the subject 
of credit, when deciding how much a concern shall receive. 
Proper appraisement of the value of the management and 
co-ordinate functioning contribute largely to the worth of 
any business, for a great change in management value can 
occur over night. Knowledge is one of the first requisites 
in the handling of a successful business or in a business 
life. Personality is also a factor. In either business or 
social fields of endeavor we cannot succeed without friends. 
“Pep,” in my opinion, plays an important part. Let us 
analyze “pep.” It is happiness in the heart, energy in the 
body, determination in the soul and invincible courage in the 
will. 

The bank credit man who would apply rigid test to all 
applications for credit is hopeless. He will fail to recog- 
nize that the commercial bank which is unwilling to take the 
minimum risk upon concerns of character and capacity with 
modest resources but with a good chance of success is not 
meeting its functions as a commercial bank, nor properly 
taking care of the investments of its stockholders. Rigidity 
in extending credit has no place in a bank which claims to 
be a commercial institution. No two credit risks in ten 
thousand will be more alike than two individuals. If two 
statements submitted should seem equally well balanced, 
“the setting” is sure to be dissimilar. It is beyond the 
banker’s privilege to know in advance that the man of 
today of small means will not be one of his valued accounts 
a few years hence. , - 

Credit extended to the customer just starting in business 
will of course need to be based upon the showing he will 
make as to character and proved ability in his chosen line. 
If he has access to sufficient capital to make it a bankable 
proposition the banker will give him a careful hearing. If 


the fundamentals are of a favorable character he will try 
him out. 

Let me emphasize the importance of analyzing the organ- 
ization. One of the chief elements in granting credit— 
one which has been almost lost sight of—is the fact that 
assets may fade away over night, but the organization 
may not. With this fundamental viewpoint in mind, mod- 
ern bankers not alone study the assets and make a careful 
appraisal of the plant but they study the potential forces 
for organization—they study the man equation, and as a 
result of this study they grant the line. 

I predict that the future banker is going to study the 
organization as much, if not more, than the assets. On 
the other hand, some of the greatest losses occurring to 
bankers have happened when they have granted credit be- 
cause of the splendid balance shown and failed to realize 
that the borrower was a one-man organization and not an 
organization in which there was a fair division of authority 
and responsibility. A study of this situation divulges the 
fact that most of the losses sustained today are due to the 
fact that there was not an organization effort back of the 
proposition. When there has been a rounded out organiza- 
tion back of a legitimate and practical proposition in most 
cases the borrower has come through in splendid shape. 

The one-man proposition or a corporation dominated by 
the president or some other important executive is another 
feature which sometimes militates against the credit risk. 
Where the one-man spirit predominates there is an element 
of fear and timidity very apparent in all the executive 
heads. An air of fear permeates the entire place and re- 
sults in making all of the “coming men” under men in their 
attitude, obeying orders strictly, not reaching out and 
developing. 

The banker looks the borrower clear through; he takes 
a look down into his soul; he determines whether he is 
honest and has grit; he looks back into his brain and makes 
sure that he has sense and wisdom. He measures his man 
and then measures out credit to fit the man. 

















Convinced of the market for radio supplies of all kinds, 
National Radio Supply Company, 808 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., maintains a heavy stock of radio equipment and 


the 


accessories. George W. Parezo is president of the company. Not 


Cashing in on the Radio Supply Business 
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every electrical dealer, of course, would deem it advisable to 
carry a wireless stock as heavy as this, but a smaller and care- 
fully chosen quantity of radio equipment should yield a sound 
profit to the dealer. 
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When You Need Credit 


Buy It at the Money Store 


A Bank Isn’t a Place to Keep Money in Cold Storage —It Is a Store Where Credit and Money Are 
Sold—Keep Your Banker in Touch with Your Business, and Then Your 
Way Will Be Easier When You Need Money . 


By W. A. BAYARD 





“What do you want this money for?” the 
bank official asked. 


“T ought to have $2,000 to make me easy.” 
The dealer’s statement showed. an ample 


The dealer frankly told him just the situation. security in stock and accounts receivable to 


“How much have you on deposit here, right cover a loan of that amount. He was entitled 
now ?”’ 


“I’m dawn to about $500.” 
“How muck do you want?” 


THERE NEVER WAS a time when a man needed so many dollars to do business 
with as he does now; for it takes three dollars to buy an old-time dollar’s worth 
of goods. It takes three times as many dollars to do a job. It takes three 
times as many dollars for the simple reason that a dollar today looks like a 
dollar, but it isn’t a dollar. It has about the buying value of 30 cents. To 
do our business, therefore, we must have more dollars. The electrical contractor, 
the man who operates the electric shop, and every other business man must have 


more dollars nowadays. Where shall we get them? We think that this article 
points the way toward a solution of this problem.—THE EDITorR. 





to a banker in a small eastern 

city. He was just one of a num- 
ber of bank presidents. and cashiers 
that I have dropped in on in the last 
few weeks to talk about this thing. 
I put the question bluntly. “Mr. 
Walker,” I said, “why is it that the 
average small business man is afraid 
of the banker?” 


He looked at me, just a bit sur- 
prised, but he met it fairly. He 
squinted up his eyes a minute. Then 
he said: “Well, I’ll tell you why, 
though I don’t helieve that it is quite 
as bad, any more, as you have put it. 


| WENT the other day and talked 


The trouble has been inherited from 
the old days when the banker thought 
he was a little tin god. The bank 
has changed since then, but the pub- 
lic has never forgotten. 

“Thirty or forty years ago,” he 
continued, “the banker was usually 
a rich old man who had made a lot of 
money and become a capitalist in the 
community. He had an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. He felt 
his power as a possessor of something 
that other men were seeking. He 
assumed an air of great dignity 
and wisdom. It was so fearsome and 
impressive that people used to al- 


to the money and he got it. It took the 
pressure off. It stopped him worrying. It 
was worth the interest many times. 


most apologize for bringing money 
to his bank, and he seemed to enjoy 
turning them down promptly when 
they applied for accommodation. 
“But though that may have been 
old-fashioned banking, it wasn’t 
business, and business men realized 
it. So business men began to go into 
the banking game and compete with 
the old-time banks and competition 
has resulted, as it always does, 
in a spirit of service, a competition 


-of service, that has put the bank in- 


to its proper business of furnishing 
money to business enterprises on a 
business basis of mutual benefit 
without apologies from either side.” 

And there you have it in a word. 
Most people think that the bank is 
just a place to keep your money in. 
But the bank can’t make a cent by 
keeping your money. It can only earn 
profits to pay its dividends to stock- 
holders and interest to depositors by 
lending out this money that you and 
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other people leave there. So the bank 
is eager to lend money. That is its 
real business. The more it lends, the 
more it makes. 

One of the best examples of this 
awakened attitude of the banker 
came, they say, in Chicago after the 
fire. Lyman J. Gage, later Secretary 
of the Treasury, was then head of 
' the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Hundreds of small business men 
were burned out and up against it. 
They came to the banks for help. 
There was no other place to go. And 
Mr. Gage considered it the function 
of the bank to serve the people at a 
time like this. He went the limit. 
He bet on character, and took big 
moral risks without which adequate 
help could not have been given. 

As a result he made friends for 
that bank that were real friends. 


THE “HUMAN BANK” THAT HELPED 
BUSINESS MEN 


People came to the First National 
because they heard that the First 
National was a “human” bank, a 
bank with a heart eager to help. And 
they found assistance and they 
stayed and out of their prosperity, 
which Gage had helped so manfully, 
they built up the First National to 
be one of the biggest, strongest 
financial institutions in the land. 

After all, that is the function of 
the bank. That is the banker’s one 
great opportunity, and every business 
_man should understand it clearly. 
The physician’s livelihood is made by 
serving people who become ill and 
need his help to get well again. 
The bank organized to help the 
business that is not ill, but in need 
of strength. And strength for a 
business usually means money. The 
bank provides it when it is needed 
and deserved. And when a man needs 
money he should go down to his bank 
as freely and as frankly as he calls 
upon his doctor when he feels that 
he needs medicine. 


“THE BANK IS THE STORE WHERE 
THEY SELL MONEY” 


Money, you see, is just a commod- 
ity and the bank is just the store 
where they sell it. It is one kind 
of material that the electrical con- 
‘tractor must put into every job. It 
is one kind of stock that every elec- 
trical merchant must have on hand 
in his electric store. Into a wiring 
job there go three things—labor, 
material and money. When the or- 
der is received the contractor pro- 
ceeds to make his preparations for 


the work. If all the material he 
needs is not on hand, he buys it 
from his jobber or the manufacturer 
on whom he relies for material. If 
the work will require more labor 
than he can provide or spare out of 
his regular force he hires more 
men. If it will require more money 
to buy material to pay the labor or 
for expenses for his job than he can 
provide out of his regular bank ac- 
count, or more than he can spare, 
what should he do? Why, he should 
go to the bank that he relies upon 
for money ‘and order what he needs 


to do this job. He should hire the’ 


money he needs just as he hires 
more labor, and go ahead. 

In the same way, in the electric 
shop, when customers come in and 
buy goods out of stock, more must 
be ordered, more must be bought. If 
these goods are sold on credit, as 
they largely will be, this becomes 
sort of a double transaction of selling 
them goods and renting them money 
out of your bank account at the same 
time. If washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other large appliances 
are sold on easy payments, this may 
mean renting your money for a long 
time. It will reduce your stock of 
money. You will have to order more, 
to keep your store in shape to do 
business. And the place to order it 
is at the bank. 


THE BANKER IS GOING TO ASK 
QUESTIONS 


That is the way to look at this 
matter of money. For money is not 
mysterious. It is not an intangible 
hard-to-get something that only the 
rich man and the banker can lay hold 
of. Money is really just a simple 
commodity that is bought and sold 
along with labor and material. And 
in these times, when so much more 
of it goes into every job than was 
required before the war, a man must 
know how to buy money and where 
to go. 

When you go to the banker for 
money, of course he is going to ask 
you some questions. But this is only 
the same natural thing that the job- 
ber and the manufacturer have done 
when you have opened your accounts 
with them. You have to establish 
credit to buy material. You have to 
establish credit to buy money. The 
jobber or manufacturer or the 
banker who sells you must feel se- 
cure, and security is based on just 
four things—real estate, indorse- 
ment or goods and character. But 
the last is really first—for as J. P. 


Morgan, Sr., used to say, “Credit 
depends on character more than on 
capital.” The most important con- 
sideration in rating a man for credit 
is personal character—is he honest? 
Does he work hard and consistently? 
Is he enterprising? Does he keep 
his promises? Does he make money? 
Is he young enough so that if he 
does fall down he can come back? 
So they measure you two ways when 
you come in—just as the manufac- 
turer does, or the jobber who sells 
you goods. They measure you first 
for character and ability, then for 
capital. 

As to character, you needn’t worry. 
You are what you are and the banker 
knows it. It is his business to know. 
He observes. He finds out. He 
knows how his depositors are getting 
on—the men whom he expects to 
come to him for help from time to 
time. He knows their reputation 
and their standing. Your character, 
you’ll find, is pretty well known when 
you go calling at the bank. 


A STATEMENT OF YOUR ASSETS 
AND LIABILITIES 


Then as to capital—this is a sim- 
pler matter. A simple statement tells 
the story. What merchandise have 
you on hand, what accounts outstand- 
ing due from customers, what work 
in process not yet billed, what bills 
receivable, what cash on hand and 
in the bank, what real estate, what 
fixtures? Then of course, against 
this, what do you owe for merchan- 
dise and other liabilities? This 
statement tells the story, but you 
need not fear to tell it freely and 
frankly. The bank does not ask that * 
you be rich—just that you are in 


‘good financial health—not insolvent 


—making money and not losing it— 
and with evidence of the ability to 
succeed. But it is character that 
counts the most, the man more than 
the figures, as these little stories 
show. 

I know one man who not so long 
ago opened an electric store. His 
capital, he thought, was ample to 
provide a stock and carry on his 
business. But the man is apt to 
underestimate these things. He had 
arranged to finance time-payment 
selling at the local Morris Plan Bank. 
He found one day, however, that his 
collections were slow, his bank bal- 
ance was low and there were bills 
that should be paid. Most men at 
a time like this begin to worry and 
stew. They try to get their money 
in and stave off the bills they owe, 
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but in the meantime old Dull Care 
is riding them around. This chap 
had sense enough to realize what the 
bank was for. He took a little state- 
ment of his assets with him and 
called on the cashier of his bank. He 
went right in and said: “I want 
some money.” 

The cashier knew him just as your 
banker knows you when you drop in 
on him. .He knew that he had a 
store and what it looked like. He 
knew that he had a good name in 
the town. He was “getting along.” 

“What do you want this money 
for?” he asked him. 

He told him frankly just the situ- 
ation. 

“How much have you on deposit 
here, right now?” the cashier asked. 

“T’m down to about $500.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“T ought to have $2,000 to make 
me easy.” 

His statement showed an ample 
security in stock and accounts re- 
ceivable to cover a loan of that 
amount. He was entitled to the 
money and he got it. It took the 
pressure off. It stopped him worry- 
ing. It was worth the interest many 
times. 


SWINGING THE BIGGER JOB 


Another case I know of where a 
contracter was working on a bigger. 
job than he was really able to swing 
comfortably. He had to buy a lot 
of stuff. He had to take on extra 
labor. He thought that his first pay- 
ment would come in before he would 
have to pay for part of it. But to 
play safe he went down to his bank 
one day and told them all about it, 
gave them warning that he might 
be coming for a bit of help, if he 
had guessed too optimistically. And 
as is usual these days, deliveries were 
slow, work was held up and due days 
came and he had not been able to 
collect. So he went back to the bank 
and said: “Here Iam. I’ve got to 
have some help.” 

“How much?” said the bank. 

“Well,” he replied, “I guess that 
$1,750 would take the pressure off. 
But it might not keep it off. My 
first payment on this job will be 
close to $4,000. Why not let me have 
$3,000 as a working capital for the 
job. It will make it much easier 
for me to do my work and I’ll save 
the interest many times.” 

The bank had the money. The 
bank’s business was to lend it. He 
got it. 

I know of another man who had 





John Doe & Co. 
STATEMENT OF 


O BUSINESS... 00. .ceseseeceeeecerseeeeeeeeeetetetneeeaaeeseeeeeens 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York Statement Form 
FIRM 





To The Lincoln, National 


obtaining credit generally on present and future applications. 


We make the following statement of all the assets and: liabilities of our firm at the close of businesson.......... Grete ccccccccccscccsscce 
and give other material information for the purpose of obtaining advances on notes and bills bearing our signature or indorsement, and for 


(PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS AND FILL IN ALL BLANKS) 











ASSETS 





| | 

| | 
Cash on Hand and in Banks,..........+++- ae --2,,829).09 .| 
Accounts Receivable.........seeesesesees Be bere pene Q0. 
Noten Receive, .occccccseccsnccsasseds Pp ears p2aa).00. 
Merchandise ...ccccccccccscccccccccccoes se 000 00 | 


Other Quick Assets (Itemize). Lib.. Bonds. .|......|.500)..00. 





Quick Assets. ||...|..16. 500).00.. 














Land and Buildings.......+.ss00. 000+ ' |.25. 000)-06 
Machinery and Fixtures..........00eeee0s | ; a. Si 0a. 
Other Assets (Itemize) .........ccccceeees scEahocecd aciepaar eres 
Prepaid. Inaurance.......... I. osseu| ORD 
masa eeenpuessn nee easesee meee & 

TOTAL ||. |'32|560| 00° 


LIABILITIES 











MARTON. 65566 068s cen anctowten ais Apes. se bone 0...20. 
Notes Payable to Banks...............00- osolesee eh OO. OO 
Notes Payable to Others............cecceclleccteseee 1)..929.. 90 
IE sk cen icsasisevcevccccdencdstewe vecleo voce 
Other Current Liabilities (Itemize).........1]...]...... 20q.. 20, 

Current Liabilities. ---21}..700.. 20. 
OEMR as nccecy eter epuncaieanincees 2 3}..000.. 20. 


Current and Deferred Liabilities.||...|... .. 500. 00. 
Net Worth 























Merchandise. On what basis valued, cost or market cost 


Finished $ $99.9... .Unfinished $............ Raw $ 











Net profits $ 


Beem eee meee were w rene ewes sere eee eee eeeeeeeeees,| 


Accounts and Notes Receivable. State amount and circumstances:| 





(a) Many past due or doubtful y........cceeeeeeeeceeerecceeeee oa 
aD SF Oy OTe I ao vin isn sesin 0 bob ccédeededwaseenes ceeect 


(c) If any amounts are due from members of the firm, 





asSlale eee eineccie ag seu amet tenet 24]-360-.00 
ik ey 32:560! 00 

Contingent Liabitity. As sdene® § 20.4 ; ia maseee sa oe eae 2 

PTT ET Tr rer No accounts or notés receivable 


have been sold, discounted or assigned with our indorsement or guar- 


Accounts : and Notes Payable. If any are past due state amount 
and circumstances 


Mortgages and Other Liens. State due date of mortgages and on 





branches or similar sources 


Bonds and Stocks. State general character and if readily salable at} 


VENUS MANE. ccc vcvesccccccccccccoccesecsscoccsscosoconsesess | 
Pee eee PP eee PP OPOCeeee ee PEPE Eee CeCe CeCe CeCe Ce ee eee ee eee ees | 
Insurance. Fire, on Buildings $. 10, 79 «js Ae Merchan-| 
a | 
dise $..50.00....:.....Life, in favor of firm$...........0eeee0e | 





We hereby certify that the foregoing figures arc taken from the books 
Signed this.........- DU s6hstccnacvepacesces 191. 


(OVER) 





drsentle eta catmapiee Gained 


! ; 1 oks of our firm and that they and the statements contained on both sides of 
this sheet are true and give a correct showing of our financial condition. 


s- Firm Name 





what assetsa lien 


Pr ree Is mortgage a lien on any current assets? ........ 
If any other liens on assets, state amount and circumstances 


© 0 00:0 00.0016 04:06.60:0:000:0600.00:0 00060 0000000060000008 sb OKO ebb Ces CoS 
see erereee 


Member of Firm 








When asking for credit at a bank, the electrical contractor or dealer will be required to 


make out a statement showing the financial condition of his business. The s 


imen form 


here shown is the statement adopted by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and used 
by all the member banks. Notice that the form is filled in as if the requested loan (Notes 


Payable to Banks ........ $4,000 


) had actually been granted to the would-be borrower 


This procedure is followed in order to line up the assets and liabilities as they would 
appear if the loan were made, and so that the Federal Reserve Bank may be guided in 


rediscounting the commercial paper of the borrower, if called upon to do so. 


All items 


under assets and liabilities must bulk up in the right SS: in the mind of the 


banker, if the application is to be granted. The partial 


gures here filled in are illustra- 


tive only, and cover the application of a small firm. 





a good business. He was a contrac- 
tor too, with a prosperous store and 
a growing merchandising business. 
He had been comfortably fixed finan- 
cially and had discounted his bills 
right along. But dollars have been 
shrinking so that it has needed 
steadily more and more cash to keep 
his stock up and support his business. 
Within the last few months collec- 
tions have slowed up, as everybody 
knows, and it has pulled his cash 
resources way down, until the other 
day he found that he could not dis- 
count his bills, unless he got some 
help. He went right to his bank 
with all the facts and figures and 
he put it this way: 


“I’ve been discounting my bills,” 
“IT make from two to five: 


he said. 
per cent on each turnover by doing 
it. Now, I am extended so far, owing 
to the conditions, that I haven’t cash 
enough. It just seems to me to be 
good business to come to you and 
borrow enough at 6 per cent to en- 
able me to get along and make my dis- 
counts and maintain my credit. You 
know me and here’s my statement. 
What do you say?” 

The banker looked the figures over, 
and said: “It looks to me to be the 
How much do you 


thing to do. 
want?” 

“I would like to get $10,000 to- 
_ give me breathing space.” 
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_ “Pll give you $7,500,” was the 
answer. 

There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of such cases among electrical 
men. For that’s the business of the 
bank and the small business men of 
every city go to the banks for aid. 
Not all of them are able to secure 
the money they ask for. The money 
that the bank loans is depositors’ 
money. It cannot be hazarded. It 
cannot be loaned to any man unless 
he is a safe man to lend money to. 
But it is character, not capital, that 
makes a man safe. He may have 
money today and lose it soon. But 
though he may have little money, yet 
if he has a good record as a con- 
sistent worker, a man who succeeds 
because he has it in him and goes 
on year after year doing a little 
better, earning a little more, if he 
has shown good business judgment, 
then he is a safe man and a man 
who is entitled to borrow money at 
the bank. It is the same situation 
exactly that you meet when you apply 
for credit with the jobber or a manu- 
facturer. 


BORROWING MONEY Is LIKE BUYING 
MATERIAL FOR THE JOB 


The point is this, that the bank is 
there for business and wants to lend 
you money. If it is not safe for the 
bank to lend you money, it is not safe 
for you to borrow it, for your own 
sake, and you should know it and 
realize just what it means. If it is 
safe for the bank to lend, it is safe 
for you to borrow, and when you need 
it you should borrow, rather than 
work along with your mind cluttered 
up by worry and your hands half 
tied. When you need material for a 
job, you buy it. When you need more 
stock for your store shelves, you buy 
it. Yet buying goods is really bor- 
rowing them until the bill is paid. 
And you should buy money from the 
bank in the same way. 

The bank where your account is 
on deposit is interested in you. They 
want you to prosper and increase 
the balance that you have with them. 
For the more good money that you 
leave with them, the more they have 
to lend out and make a profit on. It 
is only by gaining new depositors 
and the growth of their own people 
that a bank can grow. The banker 
today feels this way about it and is 
eager to meet you half way. 

It is a good thing, therefore, to 
treat your bank just as you treat 
your jobber. Keep your banker in 
touch with the growth of your busi- 


ness. Drop in and chat with the 
officials once in a while. Tell them 
the kind of work you are doing, the 
way your business is developing, how 
you are fixed financially. Make them 
feel that you look upon them as 
.a partner in your enterprise. Then 
when you need some help, they know 
you, and your way is easier. 


HELP YOUR BANKER TO GET YOUR 
MEASURE 


For the bank will never find out 
a lot of interesting things about your 
business unless you tell them. For 
instance, this thing happened to one 
contractor right in New York City, 
where the banks are supposed to be 
too big and busy to bother with the 
little fellow. One day this chap just 
chanced to meet the manager of his 
bank as he was walking out the door. 
They stopped and passed the time 
of day, and the banker asked how he 
was getting on. 


“First rate,” he said. “I’ve just 
finished the biggest job I ever swung 
and I’ve gotten my money and this 
letter of praise, that has made me 
feel pretty good.” 

The bank man asked to see it and 
he read it through with interest. It 
was an unsolicited testimonial from 
a big and prominent corporation that 
he knew well by reputation. “I 
want a copy of this,” he said. 

“Why ?” asked the contractor. 

“Why, man, don’t you realize that 
this is just the kind of evidence we 
are most eager to get?” replied the 
banker. “With this letter in our 
files, your credit is easily $5,000 
greater in this bank.” 

That is the way the bank sees 
character, and character is the big- 
ger half of credit. Go to the bank 
whether or not you need to borrow 
now. Some day you will, and it is 
better to go to a friend than to a 
stranger. 





We Used to Have as Much Trouble with 179 Different 
Lamp Bases as We Have Now with 37 Different 
Attachment Plugs 
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Each of the 179 lamp bases in this display case represents one of the 179 different 


types formerly manufactured in the United States. 


Endless confusion resulted, continu- 


ing clear down to the early 1900’s, when the familiar question of the lamp clerk was still 


“Edison base or T-H base?” 


Even that double standard long ago disappeared, and 


today Edison’s original screw-base reigns supreme. 

The ‘collection pictured is in the possession of the National Lamp Works at Cleveland. 
On the small card in the center are the six sizes of present lamp bases—flashlight, 
miniature, automobile, candelabra, ordinary Edison base and “mogul” bases, which all 
of the lamp factories of the country now make interchangeably. 

“Such standardization serves the general economic good,” comments a recent indus- 


trial writer, adding: 


“The trend of industry today demonstrates that this standardiza- 


tion is ultimately to the benefit of the individual manufacturer.” 
Which agrees with our own ideas concerning the standardization of attachment plugs. 














Twenty-five Ways to Hold Down Credit . Se 





have been able to break the age-old habit of borrowing from Peter to pay 


Nw even the Great War and the deluge of troubles that has followed it 


Paul. 


Day than ever before in the nation’s history. 

A far-sighted business man, of course, cannot look with complacency on such 
a condition. So thinking business men in every line are trying to stop the extrav- 
agant buying and wasteful spending that have marked these post-war days and 
are trying to persuade the American people to return to habits of work and 


thrift. 


This reckless habit has had freer rein, perhaps, since Armistice 


If people will buy necessaries only, consume less of these and reinvest 


all possible savings in productive industries a far, far better day will come to 


America. 





Establish a Collection Policy 


Poor COLLECTIONS and a disproportion- 
ate volume of credit sales usually indi- 
cate a poor collection policy or none at 
all. <A carefully thought-out policy is 
as necessary in merchandising as mor- 
tar is in making a brick wall. Deter- 
mine a policy fair to yourself and fair 
to your trade. Acquaint your sales- 
people with your policy and see that 
your customers also know it. Then 
enforce it. This is fundamental. No 
special “stunt” for getting your money 
collected can compare in value with a 
sound policy firmly and fairly enforced. 
Fast and loose collection methods re- 
sult in fast and loose profits. Leave 
out the mortar and the wall falls. 


Sell for Cash Whenever Possible 


YOU WILL HAVE less trouble in getting 
customers to pay up if you carry fewer 
customers’ charge accounts. Therefore 
sell for cash whenever it is possible to 
do so. Of course, do not lose the sale 
by refusing credit if you know the 
credit can be fairly and honestly ex- 
tended. Credit is often extended on 
small purchases when a tactful word 
or two would turn it into a cash sale. 
Have all your salespeople make your 
confidential instruction their silent 
slogan, “We sell for cash whenever 
possible.” 


Extra Money for Your Salesmen 


LET YOUR STORE SALESMEN and house 
to-house salespeople earn an extra dol- 
lar or two by making a collection now 
and then during their business hours 
as they have opportunity or during 


their off-duty hours. Try this idea out 
any time, but it ought to work well at 
the beginning and middle of the 
month —the time when “the ghost” 
walks for many people, meaning the 
pay envelope, of course. 


Hook Up with the Meter Man 


Wuy Not get in touch with the com- 
mercial manager of your local central 
station and arrange to have the meter 
man present your bill to your customer 
and make the collection when he calls 





monthly to read the customer’s meter? 
This plan should work out well, es- 
pecially in the smaller cities and towns. 
Have the meter man report directly to 
you and pay him a small commission 
on each account settled in full. That’s 
better than not getting a settlement. 
Choose your accounts carefully for this 
method of collection and instruct the 
meter man carefully. If dealers’ stores 
offer good advantages for collecting 
central station bills monthly, why is 
not the meter man a good person to 
help collect the contractor’s or dealer’s 
bill, when that method is expedient? 


Charge Account Prices 


ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL hard- 
ware stores in Connecticut—and one 
that is selling electrical goods—marks 
its “charge account price” on all of its 
price tags. And that is the only price 
mark appearing on the tag. Why? 
Because in former days many of its 
customers insisted on carrying charge 
accounts and on paying up about when 
they felt like it. The interest that the 
uncollected money could have earned 
almost exceeded the profits. Hence the 
change to the “charge account price.” 
Now when a customer buys he is sur- 
prised pleasantly to find that he gets 
a discount for cash on the spot, and 
learns that he must pay the larger 
amount if he wishes the purchase to 
go on an account and make it neces- 
sary for the proprietor to collect later. 
That is an excellent way to teach the 
public the cost of collections. 


Charge Interest 


MANY RETAIL DEALERS and a goodly 
number of professional men have be- 
gun to charge interest on outstanding 
accounts not settled within a certain 
time. This is almost the opposite of 
giving a discount for prompt payment. 
After all, why should it not be done? 
When value is received by one party 
to the transaction, value should be 
received by the other party at the same 
time. If not, why should not the cus- 
tomer pay interest for the use of the 
seller’s money? Think it over. 


Send Your Inspection Man 


DON’T HIRE a professional, free-lance 
“bill collector.” Train one of your 
salespeople to do a better job of it. 
Send him around ostensibly to inspect 
the appliances that you have sold, to 
make sure that they are in good work- 
ing condition and are being used cor- 
rectly. Let him make the collection 
quietly before he leaves. 


Use the Trade Acceptance 


GET ACQUAINTED with the trade accept- 
ance, if you have not already done so. 
Work out your own method of using 
it. Then use it. .Get your customer 
to sign an acceptance covering the 
amount that he owes you. You can 
then discount the acceptance at the 
bank and get your money. One St. 
Louis electrical house has been using 
the trade acceptance for several years. 
Ask your banker about it. He can tell 
you how to use the acceptance, at least 
he ought to be able to do so if he is an 
up-to-date banker. 





Send Another Appliance 


SURPRISE YOUR DEBTOR by sending an- 
other appliance to her home. Let the 
salesman who delivers it make the 
demonstration and leave the appliance 
for a short trial. Have him call again 
in a day or two and complete the sale, 
if possible. He should sell for cash if 
he can, but he should first of all collect 
the balance due on the previous bill. 


Open for Collections Only 


IF YOUR BUSINESS happens to be located 
in a small city or town you know quite 
well how prone the population is to go 
promenading on Saturday night or on 
band concert night. It may be that you 
and the other business men have agreed 
to close every night at six during the 
summer. Perhaps all of you close up 
for Wednesday afternoon, and the 
weekly band concert comes on Wednes- 
day night. Why not advertise that 
you will be open for one hour on that 
evening—“for collections only.” On 
such a night the crowd is likely to con- 
tain many of your customers. It should 
be easy for one to slip in and pay up. 


Telephone to Him 


IT WILL SAVE TIME, money and effort to 
use the telephone now and then. If he 
owes you a bill, or if she does, call up 
and have a friendly chat about the 
matter. Be careful how you do it. 


Make sure that nobody is listening on 
the line. Don’t threaten. Talk briefly. 
Make the man who owes you pay you 
a smile by wire, at least, and get his 
promise for an early settlement. 











Sales and to Get Customers to Pay Up 





One of the first steps in the right direction is for everybody to pay up his bills. 
To help retail electrical men get their money so that they can pay their bills 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING offers the suggestions below for holding down the 
volume of credit sales and for getting customers to pay up. Bear in mind that 
the collection method used must always be suited to the customer on whom it is 
to be used. Remember also that human nature is still so constituted that you 
must still offer inducements to get people to pay their bills just as you must offer 
inducements to get them to buy. That is why many of the suggestions below 
are built around the “give something to get something” method. There are 


enough suggestions to start you in the right direction. 


good luck to you. 


Try some of them—and 


EDITOR. 





Beware of ‘‘Poor Pays”’ 


IN EVERY COMMUNITY there are people 
who are commonly known as “poor 
pays.” Beware of these. Sell to them, 
knowing their reputation, and you have 
enly yourself to thank, if you add to 
your credit sales and to your collection 
difficulties. Sell to them, by all means, 
but sell for cash. You then do yourself 
a good turn and you certainly help 
them to improve their own credit stand- 
ing in the community. 





Sell Time-Payment Contracts 
to the Banker 


SOMETIMES A BANKER can be persuaded 
to take over for you the time-payment 
leases of your customers, thus per- 
mitting you to get in your money less 
a reasonable discount. The banker is 
not likely to do this unless he is sure 
that leases are absolutely good. He is 
more likely to favor the trade accept- 
ance. Many leases require the use of 
the acceptance. Frequently, however, 
dealers and contractors have made ar- 
rangements whereby the local banker 
takes over the contracts. 


Collection Day 


WHEN A CUSTOMER opens up an account 
tell her that the last day of the month 
(or some other day) is your “collection 
day,” on which you make collections 
of outstanding balances from house to 
house, merely as a way of making it 
easy for the woman in the home (or 
the man) to pay up any outstanding 
balance or an installment on a time- 
payment purchase. Some folks will 
avoid this call of your collector by pay- 
ing up in advance. Other customers 
will wait until he calls. 


Shall I Go to Law? 


SOONER OR LATER in the effort to collect 
what looks like a lost “balance due” 
there comes a time when the dealer 
asks himself, “Shall I go to law in this 
matter?” Of course there are times 
when this must be done, but be sure 
that you have arrived at that time. 
Many a creditor has lost the “balance 
due” and also the good will of a slow 
debtor by threatening a suit at law too 


early in the game. Just about the time 
the debtor looks for the usual “recourse 
to law,” surprise him with a friendly 
little word showing your confidence in 
him and in his ability to pay up. Often 
this little note of confidence is just the 
thing needed to bring in the money. 


Repairs Free 


APPLIANCES WILL get out of repair 
sometimes, usually through some 
fault of the customer. If a bill has 
been outstanding for a long time, per- 
haps the appliance is out of repair. 
Find out. Offer to make the repairs 
free, if the account is closed. 


Make Him Recognize Your 
‘Business Ability 


“T AM BADLY in need of the money that 
you owe me,” is a sentence seen many 
times in poor collection letters. It 
ought to be killed and buried. Tell 
your debtor that you are having diffi- 
culty in collecting your money and he 
will be convinced that in that respect 
you are just as poor a business man as 
he is in not paying up. He probably 
reasons rightly that if you have a heavy 
amount tied up in unpaid balances due 
from your customers you also probably 
have a number of creditors who are 
pushing you. Convince him that you 
are an able business man and show him 
that you expect him to be the same. 


Write Him a Letter 


WRITE JUST as you would talk to him, 
if you were face to face and both of 
you in a smiling mood. Forget the 
“beg to advise” and the “unless we 
receive your check by return mail” 
and the “we shall be forced to resort” 
and the “must act without delay.” All 
of these threadbare phrases are known 
to every ten-cent debtor in the land. 
He recognizes them as the earmarks 
of a weak and carelessly planned col- 
lection system. If you use a form 
letter system in handling your collec- 
tions, be sure that the letters are out 
of the ordinary run of such letters and 
that they carry a personal note. 


O ffer a Discount 


WHEN YOU ARE FACED with an out-and- 
out loss of the entire balance due and 
when you have practically given up 
hope of collecting any portion of what 
is due, offer an attractive discount for 
settlement at once. Better get even a 
small part than none at all. Don’t use 
this method except as a last resort. 


Scale of Discounts 


DEALERS have sometimes aided their 
collections by offering a set of dis- 
counts, each discount for a_ short 
period, and the discount diminishing 
as the time lengthens before payment 
is made. 


Have His Banker Speak to Him 


IF A MAN owes you a goodly sum of 
money and he has repeatedly refused 
settlement, and if your banker happens 
to be his banker also, perhaps a care- 
ful word spoken by the banker at the 
right time will bring in the money. 


Get It on Demonstration Day 


SOME TIME when you are planning to 
hold..a. special: demonstration in your 
store mail your slow-pay customer a 
personal letter’ announcing the demon- 
stration and inviting her to come. 
Don’t mention the “balance due.” The 
customer will expect you to do it and 
will be pleasantly surprised at its 
absence. An invitation instead of a 
“dun” will often prove the better bait. 


Pool Collections 


PERHAPS YOUR CUSTOMER who does not 
pay his bill also owes money to other 
electrical contractors. If you have rea- 
son to think so, get in touch with the 
other creditors—and all of you send 
him a collective bill. Against your 
united effort he may hesitate to delay 
payment any longer. 


Buy New Business 


OFFER A DEBTOR “a dollar off” of her 
balance for every sale to a prospect 
suggested 


whose name is 


by the 
debtor. 








Take Him To Lunch 


SUPPOSE YOUR DEBTOR is a business man 
who may be a prospect for still moré 
business. Take him out to lunch some 
day, don’t mention the “balance due,” 
talk about more business, foot the bill 
for the lunch, and leave him with a 
pleasant good-by. Your hospitality will 
urge him to pay up every time he 
thinks of the good meal. 




















Monthly Electricity Bills Are Payable at This New 


Dealer’s Store in Washington 











LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has been 

advocating the plan of having electrical serv- 

ice bills payable through the stores of respon- 
sible electrical contractor-dealers scattered through 
each community, wherever possible. We believe 
such collection service to be to the best interests 
of the customer, the dealer and, above all, the elec- 
tric lighting company, as pointed out in detail on 
page 220, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for May, 
1920. 

The Washington D. C. central station officials 
evidently agree with this point of view, for 
they have made a start in the right direction by 
announcing that electricity bills due the company 
can be paid at this handsome new electric shop 








of a new Washington dealer, the Potomac Electric 
Appliance Company, 607 Fourteenth Street, North- 
west. And not only can electricity bills be 
paid at this dealer’s store—right in the center of 
Washington’s shopping district—but orders will be 
taken there for new electric service and for the in- 
stallation of meters, making a complete service to 
the customer at the dealer’s store. The new store 
of the Potomac Electric Appliance Company is one 
of the handsomest electric shops in the country and 
is in charge of John C. McLaughlin, for twenty- 
five years°commercial manager of the local light- 
ing company. F. J. Saylor of Philadelphia is pres- 
ident, Fred Wardell of Detroit is vice-president and 
J. C. McLaughlin is secretary-treasurer. 
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How the Credit Man Can Help 


In the Present Business Situation the Electrical Credit Man’s Respon- 
sibility Is to Counsel with His Firm’s Customers in Their Problems 
of Stocks, Turnover, Expense, Credits, Collections and Accounting 


By W. E. RICE 


Credit Manager Western Electric Company, New York City 


merchandise there is no greater 

outlet than through the electrical 
contractor, or, as he is better known 
today, “the contractor-dealer.” With 
the advent of a number of new elec- 
trical appliances, the demand for 
which is very large and significant, 
the contractor has met the situation 
by considering himself the logical 
agent through whom the largest dis- 
tribution can be made effective. 

Thus the contractor-dealer finds 
himself engaged in a new rodle— 
that of a merchant, facing the prob- 
lems incident to merchandising, such 
as investment in merchandise and 
receivables, turnover, expense, 
credits and collections, proper ac- 
counting methods, etc. And to some 
extent, due to his lack of training 
along merchandising lines, he finds 
himself more or less dependent upon 
those qualified to give advice. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for 
the credit man to be both construc- 
tive and productive, to be a liquid 
not a fixed asset. Here is the 
opportunity for him to make perma- 
nent friends and customers for his 
house and to stimulate that business 
potentiality in an account that means 
increased sales with a minimum of 
credit troubles—a real chance to co- 
operate with the sales force and to 
be called by them “human,” and not 
everything else in the vocabulary. 


[: THE distribution of electrical 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF THE 
CREDIT MAN 


We hear much about the glories 
of the sales department. Why not 


hear more about the constructive . 


work of the credit man, who can be 
much more than a_ cold-blooded 
sentry watching over the outstand- 
ings? The big credit man counsels 
with the customers, shows them how 
to keep their resources properly 





*From an address before the National 
Electrical Credit Association, New York 
City, June 17, 1920. 


balanced, how to avoid reefs in the 
currents of business. 

The word credit comes from credo 
—‘T believe.” To give a man credit 
means literally to tell him “I believe 
in you.” But to see is to believe, 
and the measure of your belief or 
confidence in your customer depends 
upon personal contact, without which 
an injustice may be done him as 
well as your employer. Likewise 
the customer’s belief and confidence 
in his supplier is measured by the 
interest manifested in his problems 
by both salesman and credit man. 


Radio —The Field of Ever 


New Developments 

















Developments come so fast in radio that 
there is little chance of the field becoming 


saturated. The history of receivers—from 
coherers to ‘crystals’ to ‘‘bulbs’’—is only 
one example of the rapid and complete 
changes which are taking place in the art. 
And the devoted wireless ‘‘bug” is always 
out to buy the latest in the radio line. 





There are some contractors or con- 
tractor-dealers who are. greatly 
handicapped by their failure to 
employ proper accounting methods, 
and they will not appreciate the 
necessity for. adequate and accurate 
books of account until they are made 
to realize the significance of some of 
the factors that enter into the 
merchandising business and their 
proper allocation. 

If the opportunity presents itself 
show your customer how to compute 
his costs, and, in this connection, the 
necessity of determining accurately 
his overhead expense and its appor- 
tionment, and you will at once sug- 
gest to him the importance of 
classifying his expense through 
proper accounts for this purpose. It 
will also be apparent to him that in 
no other way can he control his 
expense than by knowing what he is 
spending for rent, light, heat, adver- 
tising, freight, insurance, labor, 
clerk hire, etc. 

If the customer is a contractor- 
dealer suggest the importance of so 
arranging his accounting system 
that he can ascertain the results 
achieved in either the merchandising 
or contracting end of the business, 
for certain it is that each line must 
bear its proper quota of overhead 
expense if justice is to be done to 
either department. Often it is the 
case that one department is making 
money while the other is losing. 


WHAT TO POINT OUT TO 
THE CUSTOMER 


Call attention also to obsolete stock 
or overstock and to past due accounts 
or those involved by reason of bank- 
ruptcy, receivership or other legal 
entanglements. Immediately  en- 
lighten your customer as to the 
soundness of values and the employ- 
ment of accounts to take care of 
depreciation. In no other way can 
the real significance of turnover both 
as to merchandise and receivables be 
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Dealers in Seaport Towns Sell Radio Supplies to 
Ships’ Operators 





Electrical dealers in seaport or lakeport cities 
operators on vessels calling at the local harbor. 


buying radio supplies, parts, 
equipment. One-quarter of 
dealer are in radio goods. 

















can sell radio supplies to the ships’, 
These ships’ operators are continually 


devices and instruments, for uSe with the standard ship’s 
the counter sales of one large New York City electrical 
Much of this material goes on_ shipboard. 
present duly filled-out requisitions for the supplies they 


The operators 
need, the bills being collectible 


from the steamship companies. 





appreciated or the consequences of 
overbuying and a lack of prescribed 
methods for effecting collections be 
‘made apparent. 

The question of turnover, both as 
merchandise and receivables, cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. One of 
the greatest assistants to a mer- 
chandising turnover is the keeping 
of a perpetual inventory. This 
‘operates as a strong check upon over- 
buying and keeps continually before 
one those lines of material for which 
there is no demand or in connection 
with which there is not proper sales 
effort. 

The value of: the trade acceptance, 
its proper use—not abuse—is a 
subject that vitally affects both 
buyer and seller and there is room 
for an endless amount of construc- 
tive work with your customer if this 
new credit medium is to be uni- 
versalized and operate as a complete 
substitute for the open-book system. 

Several of our larger corporations 


have already organized a distinct 
department of their business, known 
as a Business Service Department, 
operating under the supervision of a 
credit manager, its function being to 
supply those seeking advice with in- 
formation on accounting methods, 
credits and collections, trade accept- 
ances, insurance, in fact, everything 
essential to the proper conduct of 
either a contracting or merchandis- 
ing business. It is certainly a step 
in the right direction and cannot 
help but ultimately assure the mini- 
mum rather than the maximum of 
credit waste and a closer relation- 
ship between both buyer and seller. 

The credit man has advanced from 
a clerical position to a professional 
status, which emphasizes his impor- 
tancé as an educator. It is said that 
the physician teaches his patients the 
value of sanitation, how to forestall 
illness and disease. The lawyer 
endeavors to reform bad laws or to 
have passed those which correct 


wrong conditions, to simplify legal 
procedure, that the layman may 
understand or at least make of him- 
self an intelligent client. 

The credit man, by his foresight 
and knowledge of commercial activi- 
ties and conditions, can, by his con- 
structive effort, minimize the diffi- 
culties that engross his patients and 
clients, as well as employer, and that 
lead to legal and financial disasters. 
As an educator, or teacher, he will 
not indulge wrong methods, policies, 
conditions, excessive credit exten- 
sions, unusual terms of payment, 
abuse of trade privilege, sharp prac- 
tices leading to dishonesty, incom- 
petency, etc. 


“LESS SENTIMENT AND MORE 
BUSINESS Facts!” 


It is surprising, indeed, that some 
credit men will intuitively search for 
conclusive standards of judgment 
and endeavor to convince you that 
the man who stutters is telling a 
falsehood, or that one’s character is 
determined by his manner of walking 
or the color of his hair, if he has any. 

After all, the intuitions of a pro- 
ductive credit man are nothing but 
the expression of deductions based 
on an orderly arrangement of facts 
and figures. What we need is less 
faith and sentiment and more facts. 

Get the viewpoint of the salesman, 
consider it carefully, visit his 
territory with him, understand 
thoroughly what he has to contend 
with, for he has real problems which 
you can help him solve. Personali- 
ties become of less concern between 
salesman and credit man when they 
know each other and their respec- 
tive problems. The salesman comes 
to understand that the granting of 
credit is not a matter of caprice, 
but is determined by fixed processes. 

The constructive credit man con- 
siders the viewpoint of another; he 
knows that there are those of his 
customers and associates who have 
horse sense and whose opinions, if 
not always valuable, are at least 
worth listening to. 

The responsibility lies with us. We 
cannot or should not meet competi- 
tion by indulging those things that 
are a positive injustice to our cus- 
tomer as well as ourselves, and that 


tend to destroy the moral and com- 


mercial fabric upon which the suc- 
cess of both depends. 

Schiller says, “Wouldst thou other 
men know, look then within thine 
own heart; wouldst thou know thy- 
self, observe the actions of others.” 
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Statistics Needed on 


Costs of Distributing Merchandise’ 


We Now Have Census Figures on Production and Manufacture 
and We Need a Similar Survey of Jobbers’ and Retailers’ Activities 


By EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Former Chairman United States Shipping Board 


Former Chairman Federal Trade 


war, not more than one hundred 

Americans had an_ international 
vision. Since the war that number has 
greatly increased, but as a whole we are 
still inclined to be concerned only with 
our home affairs. But, gentlemen, the 
future success of our country depends 
absolutely upon men who are thinking 
internationally. 

Those American manufacturers and 
merchants who are not planning to sell 
at least 10 per cent of their products 
to foreign countries and to carry on ad- 
vertising campaigns that will keep 
American products before the eyes of 
the world are not doing their part as 
Americans. For otherwise we cannot 
realize the fullness of American pros- 
perity. 


ik HAS been stated that, before the 








Trade journals enabled the adver- 
tising man to keep his finger on the 
pulse of different industries! 








Advertising today is a necessity and 
an asset. The time has arrived when 
the manufacturer and the merchant 
must carefully figure the advertising 
cost, carry it in the budget as an ex- 
pense, just as essential as rent or labor, 
properly charging it against each prod- 
uct and article. Advertising has been 
hurt by emotional appropriations, by 
spasmodic flares. For instance, some 
men still advertise only when they have 
spare money and never put out a line 
when times are dull and they need busi- 
ness! The amount and nature of ad- 
vertising is to be planned with the pro- 
duction scale. Only then can we sta- 
bilize , manufacturing, merchandising 
and advertising. 

The name of the small merchant to- 
day who has foresight and judgment 
in the merchandising of his products 
may be as well known as John Wana- 
maker in his particular locality, or 
even throughout the nation. His 
products are known by his advertising 
and his success depends upon the 
merits of the products he furnishes to 
the customers that the advertising 





' *From an address June 8, 1920, before 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


brings to him. And the manufacturer 
or merchant who is advertising sanely 
today is not only laying the foundation 
for greater business for himself but is 
selling the public on his industry. His 
success will be the guide post for his 
competitors, and the post will always 
read, “Advertise.” 


ADVERTISING REDUCES WASTE 


Advertising of a thoroughly sound 
and scientific kind must of necessity 
cut out waste in order to give the most 
for the money, which is business. I 
know of nothing that so cuts out the 
wastes of distribution as proper ad- 
vertising, for it tends to reduce the 
heavy burden of sales expense by in- 
creasing the efficiency of the salesman. 
In my early days I sold goods that 
were not advertised; hardly any one 
advertised then. On each call I had 
to start my demonstration from the 
ground up, for no one ever knew in ad- 
vance anything about what I had to 
sell. 

In later years I sold articles that 
were well advertised and I found my 
energies tripled, for the printed word 
had made unnecessary much of my pre- 
liminary talk. The wrong advertising 
is waste; the right advertising is money 
saving and is essential to volume busi- 
ness. And therefore I further take it 
that we all agree that advertising is 
not primarily the science of making a 
noise, but is rather the science -of 








I am fearful that our manufac- 
turers, merchants and advertising 
men do not appreciate the trade 
publications which are doing so 
much from a scientific as well as a 
practical standpoint in stabilizing 
conditions and working out the 
many problems existing in their 
respective fields. When I was 
chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission I made it a point to 
have the principal trade papers in 
the United States sent to me reg- 
ularly. These were read not only 
by myself but by the entire staff, 
so that we might have a finger on 
the pulse of the country’s industry. 








Commission 


giving just the right amount of aid in 
the distributing of the right amount 
of goods. 

Advertising is bigger than we have 
thought. Advertising men have con- 
centrated on the final step in the sales 
of products between manufacturer and 
consumer. What they can do is to an- 
alyze and direct the advertising that 
affects the whole chain of distribution. 

Advertising has a big and important 
function and opportunity in shortening 
the distance from industry to industry, 
in facilitating, improving and cutting 
the cost of inter-industrial operations. 

Manufacturers have gone a long way 
in the refinement and improvement of 
manufacturing processes, and not far 
enough in too many instances in speed- 








Merchants must figure advertis- 
ing cost in their budgets as an ex- 
pense, just as rent or labor, charg- 
ing it against each product and 
article. 








ing up distribution by the adoption of 
the modern labor saving machinery of 
advertising. 


THE INVENTOR’s DuTy TO MARKET His 
PRODUCTION 


Advertising can help production too, 
by promoting installation of improved 
machinery and better processes and 
better materials. A man has not done 
his full duty when he produces a ma- 
chine to eliminate human drudgery and 
cheapen production. He owes an ob- 
ligation to society, as well as to him- 
self, to use the educational influence of 
advertising, to put its dynamic forces 
to work in the interest of the general 
welfare. 

As a national advertiser I should val- 
ué more highly the services of an ad- 
vertising man familiar with the trade 
journals in my industry. I am fear- 
ful that our manufacturers, merchants 
and advertising men do not appreciate 
the trade publications which are doing 
so much from a scientific as well as a 
practical standpoint in stabilizing con- 
ditions and working out the many prob- 
lems existing in their respective fields. 
When I was chairman of the Federal 
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Trade Commission I made it a point 
to have the principal trade papers in 
the United States sent to me regularly. 
These were read not only by myself 
but by the entire staff, so that we might 
have a finger on the pulse of the coun- 
try’s industry. 

Advertising agencies placing national 
and international advertising could well 
insist on every man in their employ 
reading the trade journals of the in- 
dustries of their clients so that they 
may keep themselves currently in- 
formed on the conditions in the busi- 
nesses for which they are writing copy. 
I believe in the business journals. I 
have been closely associated with the 
work of many and have made a study 








Systematic and forceful advertis- 
ing can be effectively employed to 
picture to the individual workman, 
farmer and business man of the 
country the importance to them of 
an American-owned merchant ma- 
rine. 








of them, and I am firmly convinced of 
the editorial strength and value of 
many ‘of these publications. 


WE Must ANALYZE COSTS OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


A decided improvement has been 
made by our manufacturers in arriv- 
ing at true manufacturing costs of their 
products, and now where a manufacturer 
sells direct to the consumer he is gen- 
erally familiar with his selling costs, 
and this information is availabie. On 
the other hand, where the manufacturer 
sells to jobbers and dealers, both of 
whom are necessary factors in the dis- 
tribution of his wares, and through 
whom 90 per cent of all our products, 
both manufactured and farm, reach the 
consumer, there is a feeling on the part 
of the public that the distributers are 
making excessive profits, and they feel 
that prices would be lower if only they 
were able to purchase direct from fac- 
tory or farm. In the absence of any 
facts on this subject it would be folly 
to agree that such would be a better 
and more economical method of dis- 
tribution. 

Engineers, scientists and the govern- 
ment, through the census, have accumu- 
lated almost unlimited information on 
the volume and cost of production. Our 
government takes a complete census 
of manufacturing industries of the 
country every five years, but we have 
never had a survey of our jobbers and 
retailers and their merchandising meth- 
ods. There are no corresponding sta- 
tistics on distribution, although it is 
twice as important from the standpoint 
of the consumer. Many statements 
have been made that our merchants are 
responsible for high prices. In justice 
to them we should determine the costs 
of distribution by the various methods 
and the volume of, business transacted 
through the various channels. At- 


tempts to make distribution more scien- 
tific and economical are blocked by 
lack of authentic data. We only get 
soapbox figures. It is high time that 
this important feature of merchandis- 
ing should be carefully analyzed by our 
government, and I earnestly urge this 
great organization to recommend to 
Congress that a bill be passed provid- 
ing for a special survey to be made 
at the earliest possible date, so that 
the question of the cost of distributing 
our principal products may be ascer- 
tained and settled. 


A SURVEY OF JOBBERS AND DEALERS 


The bill should provide for an advi- 
sory board of, say, nine members to 
serve without pay and to be appointed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, consist- 
ing of representatives from such or- 
ganizations as the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, leading trade 
paper, magazine and newspaper pub- 
lishers’ associations. This board would 
cooperate with the Secretary of Com- 


merce and the Director of the Census in - 


preparing questionnaires, suggesting 
data required and in other matters on 
which. they might desire advice. There 
are many problems involved in this 
great question, and with the compiling 
of such data by the government the in- 
formation could be quickly analyzed 
and given to the public at an early 
date. The cost for the survey would 
be small compared with the benefits the 
public would receive. It should have a 
most important bearing on the solu- 
tion of the present high cost of living, 
for it would show the facts. 








Advertising agencies placing 
national and international advertis- 
ing could well insist on every man 
in their employ reading the trade 
journals of the industries of their 
clients so that they may keep them- 
selves currently informed on the 
conditions in the businesses for 
which they are writing copy. I be- 
lieve in the business journals. I 
have been closely associated with 
the work of many and have made 
a study of them, and I am firmly 
convinced of the editorial strength 
and value of many of these publi- 
cations. 








This census should endeavor to collect 
and tabulate such information as the 
following: 

1. Volume of wholesale sales. 

(a) By lines of merchandise. 
(b) By cities and states. 
2. Volume of retail sales. 
(a) By lines of merchandise. 
(b) By cities, counties and states. 

3. Costs of distribution charged to 
broker, to wholesaler, to retailer, to 
transportation, to advertising, etc. 

(a) By lines of merchandise. 
(b) By states. 
4. Census of retail outlets. 


5. Consumption statistics. 
(a) In money. 
(b) In volume of goods, 
(c) By lines of merchandise. 
(d) By cities, counties and states. | 

6. Distribution from industry to in- 
dustry. 

(a) Completely 

products. 
(b) Semi-manufactured products. 
(c) Raw Materials. 

The above is an ambitious program 
and a few years ago would doubtless 
have been considered an impossible one. 
I believe, however, that the income tax 
has forced business men to keep rec- 
ords which would enable the census 
department to secure most of this in- 


manufactured 








, loday it is as important to know 
the cost of distribution as it was a 
few years ago to ascertain produc- 
tion costs. The government should 
make a survey of our jobbers and 
retailers and their merchandising 
costs. - 








formation. It would be of inestimable 
value not only to. every person with 
goods to sell but also to every consumer 
of merchandise, in that it would fur- 
nish information that would make dis- 
tribution more scientific, efficient and 
economical. 

We want to know just what is the 
best way to distribute at home; then 
we can also discover what we should 
sell abroad and where and how. But 
we shall not be able to stabilize our 
making and selling by use of the for- 
eign trade unless we have carriers to 
take those goods over the seas. 


A PLEA FOR AMERICAN-OWNED SHIPS 


And this brings me to a subject which 
is very close to me. I want to ask this 
great organization to help sell our 
merchant marine to the American 
people, If the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will get behind our 
merchant marine, advocating private 
ownership, impressing upon the work- 
men, farmers and business men the im- 
portance to them of having American 
products transported in American ships, 
the association will have done a great 
public service. 

You know that we have doubled our 
manufacturing capacity in the past 
five years and we can now supply man- 
ufactured articles for all of our normal 
home consumption in about six months. 
We must increase our home market, 
but, as I have said, if labor is to be 
kept employed and our factories oper- 
ated on full time we must send our 
surplus into foreign markets. Unless 
the need of our merchant marine is 
sold to the American people and they 
become willing to back it up by in- 
vesting their money in ships there will 
come a day when our lack of foresight 
will be more than a source of great re- 
gret. As to how it should be done 


you are the best judge, but I urgently 
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request you to appoint a committee 
whose duty it will be to educate the 
people of this country to the absolute 
necessity of having a privately owned 
and efficient merchant marine. 

The United States Shipping Board is 
doing everything it possibly can to 
help. Our Senators and Congressmen 
are doing their part, but the responsi- 
bility for arousing keen interest in our 
merchant fleet should be assumed by 
you. 

I have just finished my book on the 
“New Merchant Marine.” It is dedi- 
cated to the American boy. Our flag 
has been returned to the seven seas. 
It is the duty of the American boy to 
see that it remains there. There is 
not a port in the world today that 
American ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes are not entering. Will you not 
back up the American boy and help 
keep the flag flying at the mast of 
eighteen hundred steel ships? 


Only 20 per cent of our business 
men vote. It is ourselves who are 
at fault to a great extent when con- 
structive legislation is not enacted. 








In closing I want to make an appeal 
to you as business men to take a more 
active part in our national and state 
gcvernment. Do you realize that only 
20 per cent of the business men of this 
country vote? I’ll venture to say that 
the men whom this 20 per cent vote for 
are of the right caliber, but how can 
we expect results from Congress and 
Legislature when only such a small 
minority of us are interested in the 
policies of our government? We com- 
plain enough when something is done 
wrong, but what are we doing to see 
that it is done correctly in the first 
place? I have a high regard for the 
services rendered by our national and 
state legislatures, and it is we who are 


at fault to a great extent when con- 
structive legislation is not enacted. 

Let us assume our share of the re- 
sponsibility of government and en- 
deavor to make this country as efficient- 
ly managed as we want our businesses 
to be, 





Use Suggestion Cards 


“We are great believers in the use of 
small, néat suggestion cards,” says O. J. 
Mitchell of the Laube Electric Con- 
struction Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
This company keeps a good supply of 
ecards on hand and constantly changes. 
those in the store, on the various coun- 
ters and tables. The cards carry the 
briefest kind of messages, such as sug- 
gesting to customers that they keep 
extra bulbs and fuses in their homes, 
the convenience of various appliances, 
etc., but they serve often to remind 
customers of purchases to be made. 


i 





A Bird’s-Eye View of Contractor-Dealer Distribution in the United States 
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Where to locate his new store—the first question of the electrical 
retailer seeking new fields to conquer—usually finds its first 
stumbling block in the lack of definite information about the ter- 


dealers). 
of population. 


comprising contractors, 


dealers, contractor-dealers, and fixture 


California, for example, has one dealer to every 2,200 
Louisiana, on the other hand, which is entirely 


ritory to be invaded. Just what is the degree of “saturation” in 
a particular state—as far as the number of electrical contractor- 
dealers is concerned—is a matter of interest to the dealer just 
going into business. The accompanying map was prepared to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the contractor-dealer situation in the United 
States, the blacker states showing the greatest degree of satu- 
ration, the white states showing the fewest number of dealers in 
proportion to the population. On an average, there is one con- 
tractor-dealer to every 3,000 persons in the country (the figures 


white on the map, has only one dealer to every 6,300 persons. 
The map by no means purports to show the richest flelds for 
electrical enterprise, for local conditions make it out of the ques- 
tion to judge the possibilities of a community merely by the num- 
ber of dealers already in it. Indeed, in this “barely-scratched’’ 
industry of ours, the place where the most dealers are already 
doing a good business is just the region where the public is likely’ 
to be—most “sold on the electrical idea!” and therefore most re- 
ceptive to further electrical merchandise sales efforts. 








Installing Electric Service in the American Home 


Just how far the electrical industry has progressed in 
installing electric service in the American home is indicated 
below in the diagram showing the proportional number of 
electrically wired and non-wired houses in various sections 
of the United States and in the table giving the present 


electrical status of each of the states. Both diagram and 


table were prepared by Electrical World, following a survey 
made early in 1920. Every electrical man may well give 
careful thought to the standing of his own section. Let him 
remember that electricity offers a very definite opportunity 


for lowering the cost of living without lowering American 
standards of living. 
































MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES EAST CENTRAL STATES WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
eA Pe A aie 
PRRARA ~ RBBRRR sale ARRARE PRAPE if BARRE RET mancé = 
2.257500 ~~ 1,023,500 2,655,100 1,580, 300 1,876,000 1,870,800 372,100 
New York Ohio Minnesota Louisiana 
New Jersey Indiana owa Texas 
Pennsylvania Illinois Missouri Arkansas 
Michigan Nebraska Oklahoma 
Wisconsin Kansas 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
SOUTH ATLANTIC EAST SOUTH CENTRALSTATES NEW ENGLAND STATES MOUNTAIN STATES PACIFIC STATES 
iealy FREGTIC wiReD 
: 6 . L HOUSES 
Aa ot Kes 
: oa : iis _ : Sener aay | eomese [Bal Senet EE NON-ELECTRIC WIRED 
"1,766,800 338, 200 1)619,300 232,700 «34,950 «44,050 «489.260 311,440 439,500 841,000 — 
Delaware Kentucky Maine Colorado Washington 
Maryland Tennessee New Hampshire Idaho Oregon 
District of Columbia Alabama Vermont Utah California 
- Virginia Mississippi Massachusetts Montana 
West Virginia Rhode Island Wyoming 
North Carolina Connecticut Nevada 
South Carolina New Mexico 
Georgia Arizona 
Florida 

















Present Status of Domestic and Commercial Electric Service by States and Sections 

































Population Popu- Per Cent 3 ‘ , Population Living— — Farm-Lighting Plants —~ 
of State lation _of Total Dwellings in Territory~Covered by Twdiiines in Sintes in Electric - Total 
(Estimated a. Populat’n Centra! Stations WERE ES TH OLENS! Taghted Housss Number Forme Per ¢ Cent 
from Reached Persons, Per Cent of Farms 
1910 Central by Central per "Total Number Per Cent Number Total “PerCent. | Total of Stores ~ (1910 by Far Farm ‘Total 
Census) Stations Stations Dwelling: Mumber, Wired ired <Not Wir Number‘ Wired Number Total ired | Census) 
State (2) (3) (4) (5) « (6) (7) (8) Va) (i) (13) (16) (17) (18) (19) (0) oo 
Alabama 2,446,000 632,000 25.9 4.8 131,600 52,400 39.8 79,200 510,000 10.3 252,000 10.3 8,550 262,901 2,500 1.0 
Arizona.. 286,000 144,000 50.3 4.5 32,00 12,920 40.4 19,080 63,500 20.4 8,200 20.4 4,980 9,227 590 6.4 
Arkansas 1,836,000 436,000 23.8 4.8 90,800 48,20 53.1 42,600 383,000 12. 221,000 12.6 13,020 214, 678 3,260 1.5 
Californi 3,267,000 2,827,000 86.5 4.6 613,000 561,000 91.4 52,000 710,000 79.0 2,580,000 79.0 6,700 88, 197 2,410 2.2 
Colorado. . 1,058,000 700,000 66.3 4.3 162, 800 100 61.0 63,700 246,000 40.3 427,000 40.3 19,050 46, 170 2,690 5.8 
Connecticut .. 1,320,000 1,160,000 88.0 6.1 190,000 119,830 63.0 70,170 216,000 55.5 731,000 55.5 33,200 26,815 1,820. 6.8 
Delaware. 220,000 141,000 64.0 4.7 30,000 9,270 30.9 20,730 46,800 19.8 43,600 19.8 3,130 10,836 310 2.9 
Dist. of Columbia 437,000 430,000 98.3 » oe 75,400 21,800 28.9 53,600 76,700 28.4 124,000 28.4 2,980 0 8 
Florida. . 976,000 447,000 45.8 4.5 99,400 67,000 67.3 32,400 217,000 30.9 302,000 30.9 8,500 50,016 2,510 5.0 
Georgia.. 3,001,000 $32,000 27.7 4.9 170,000 80,700 47.5 89,300 612,000 13.2 396,000 3:2 22,500 291,027 7,240 2.5 
Nery 489,000 246,000 50.3 4.5 54,700 38,160 69.7 16,540 107,600 35.4 172,000 35.4 9,775 30,807 1,800 5.8 
ea 6,454,000 5,150,000 79.8 5.6 919,000 626,000 68.1 293,000 1,153,000 54.3 3,505,000 54.3 174,700 251,872 15,300 6.1 
SE <sean0ane 2,885,000 1,700,000. 58.9 4.3 395,000 197, 700 50.0 197,300 671,000 29.4 850,000 29.4 32,450 215,485 11,250 5.2 
Iowa. ‘ 2,224,000 92,000 35.6 4.5 174,000 Ht 400 61.0 68,6 494,000 21,8 482,000 21.8 22,650 217,044 18,700 8.6 
Kansas . 1,911,000 930,000 48.7 4.4 211,200 145,700 69.6 65,500 434,000 33.6 640,000 33.6 21,790 177,841 8,940 | 
Kentucky.........+ 2,433,000 754,000 31.0 4.9 153,800 90,200 58.7 63,600 497,000 18.2 442,000 18.2 * 330 259,185 5,330 2.1 
Louisiana. 676,000 35.0 5.0 139,200 44,800 29.5 90,400 386,500 11.6 224,000 11.6 9,670 120,546 2,670 ae 
Maine.. fi 639,000 80.8 4.7 139,900 77,700 57.2 58,200 68,000 46.2 365,000 46.2 22; 880 60,016 1,480 3.3 
Meryland.. sw 826,000 58.9 5.1 162,000 50,000 30.9 1'2,000 275,000 18.2 255,000 18.2 16, 900 48,923 2,850 5.8 
Massachusetts. . 4,126,0 4, 030, 000 97.8 6.6 612, 000 338, 500 55.3 273, 500 625, 000 54.2 2, 232, 000 54.2 49,250 36,917 880 2.4 
Michigan........ 3,199,000 1,945,000 60.7 4.5 432,000 257,000 59.5 175,000 710,000 36:2 1,156, 36.2 38,300 206,960 6,770 3:3 
Minnesota....... 2,399,000 1,393,000 58.2* $.5 253,200 188,000 74.3 65,200 435,500 43.2 I, ‘034, 000 43.2 39,800 156,137 7,320 4.7 
a neeaene 2,042,000 347,000 16.9 4.8 72,300 ; 49.2 36,700 426,000 8.4 168, 8.4 1980 74,382 2,490 0.9 
Missouri... ° 3,479,000 2,080,000 9.8 4.9 424,500 207,000 48.8 217,500 709,000 29.2 1,01 #000 29:2 66,000 77,244 6,460 ao 
Montana........ 508,000 311, 000 61.3 4.5 69,20! 51,300 74.2 17,900 113,000 45.4 231,000 45.4 7,830 26,214 1,610 6.2 
Nebraska........ 1,318,000 568,000 43.2 4.6 123,500 88,700 67.3 34,800 286,000 31.0 407,000 31.0 19,620 129,678 10,580 8.1 
Nevada........ 122,000 66,300 54.3 3.6 18,420 14,48 78.6 940 33,900 42.7 52,200 42.7 427 689 200 7.5 
New Hampshire... has, 000 422,000 93.8 4.8 87,900 29,900 34.0 000 93,600 31.9 143,000 ee Y 6,260 27,053 320 2 
New Jersey...... 3,1 89,000 2,707,000 84.8 6.2 435,000 218,000 50.2 217,000 514,000 42.4 1,350,000 42.4 24,070 33,487 1,360 4.1 
New Mexico...... 439,000 104,200 23.7 4.3 24, 300 13, 300 54.8 1,000 102,100 13.0 57,200 13.0 45 35, 676 230 0.6 
New York....... 10,954,000 8,620,700 78.7 Re 784,000 440,000 54.6 344,000 997,000 44.2 4,835,000 44.2 209,000 215,597 8,530 4.0 
North Carolina... 2, 51 18, 000 539,000 21.4 . 105,700 49,200 31.3 56,500 493, 000 10.0 250,500 10.0 9,330 253,725 560 2.6 
North Dakota.... 834, 000 283,000 33.9 4.9 57, 42,30 73.3 15,400 170, 000 24.9 a 24.9 12,080 74,360 32,340 43.0 
are 5,375,000 3,550,000 66.1 4.7 755, 000 362,500 48.0 392,500 143,000 31.7 1,705,000 31.7 70,000 272,045 30,200 11.0 
Oklaboma.. 2}522,000 602,000 23.9 4.8 125, 300 ( 48.6 400 526,000 11.6 293,000 11.6 13,730 190,192 4,250 2.2 
ER. cc nncvsses 931,000 580,000 62.3 4.6 126,006 80,000 63.5 46,000 202,500 39.5. 368,000 39.5 10,060 45,502 400 0.9 
Pennsylvania..... 9,025,000 6,220,000 68.8 5.1 1,218,000 365,500 30.0 852,500 »770,000 20.6 1,863,000 20.6 135,500 219,295 36,400 16.6 
‘Rhode Island..... 56,000 643,000 98.0 6.8 60 41,800 44.2 52,800 96,400 43.4 ‘285 00 ; 43.4 12,720 i 18) 1.9 
South Carolina... 1,690,000 357,000 21.1 5.0 71,400 51,000 71.4 20,400 338,000 15.1 255,00 15.1 8,360 176,434 4,320 23 
South Dakota... . 765,000 269,000 35.2 4.6 58, 400 39; 300 67.3 18,700 166,000 23:7 181, 000 27 9,240 77,644 30,530 39.0 
Tennessee........ 2,348,000 621,000 26.4 4.9 126,800 54,500 43.0 72,300 479,000 11.4 267,000 11.4 9,060 246,012 2,890 Ney | 
SEND cceesencce .742,000 1,758,000 37.1 5.0 351,700 18,800 62.3 132,900 948,000 23.0 1,095,000 23.0 33,900 417,770 000 7.7 
Dick ss 60044006 ,000 377,000 80.2 5.1 73,906 68,600 92.8 300 200 74.4 350,000 74.4 8,110 1,676 340 1.6 
Vermont......... 368,000 254,000 69.1 4.6 55,230 36,320 65.8 18,910 80,000 45.3 167,000 49.2 11,620 32,709 490 1.5 
irginia......... 2, 268, 000 667,000 29.4 5.1 130,800 90,300 69.1 40,500 445, 000 20.3 461,000 20.3 0,14 184, 018 6,700 3.2 
1,765,000 1,280,000° 72.5 4.8 266,700 200,000 74.9 66,700 368,000 54.3 960,000 54.3 49,500 56,192 2,980 5.3 
1,483,000 390,000 26.3 5.1 76,400 37,200 48.7 39,200 291,000 12.8 190,000 12.8 % 270 96,685 2,860 3.0 
2,598,000 1,471,000 56.7 5.0 294,500 147,700 50.2 146,800 519,000 28.4 738,000 28.4 47,000 177, 127 7,440 4.2 
199,000 104,900 52.7 4.7 22,300 13,580- 60.8 8,720 42,400 32.0 63,800 32.0 2/807 10, 987 ws 
7,709,000 7,148,000 92.7 6.0 1,175,630 644,050 54. 531,580 1,266,0 50.9 3,903,000 50.9 135,930 188,802 5,090 tis 
37,164,000 22,177,200 59.6 5.7 3,358,100 1, 479, 970 44.0 1,878,130 6,075,5€ 24.3 8,905,000 24.0 456,680 1, 580, 260 79,640 5.0 
53,741,000 25,957,600 48.3 4.8 5,287,600 3, 014, 700 56.9 2,272,900 11,046,00¢ 27.3 114,881, 000 a. 674, 870 4; 219, 103. 241,220 5.7 
3,571,000 2,053,400 57.5 4.5 457,620 "31 4 67. 146,180 300,700 39.5 1,411,500 39.5 55, 429 183, 446 8,260 4.5 
5,963,000 4,687,200 78.6 4.7 1,005,7 : 84. 164,7 1,280, 5 65.6 3,908,000 65.6 136,260 189,891 5,790 3.0 
United States.... 108,148,000 62,023,400 57.3 5.2 -11,284,650 6,291,160 55.8 4,993,490 20,481,700 30.7 133,008,500 30.7° 1,459,169 6,362,502 340,000 5.3 
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Why and How We Started 


Our Wireless Department 


Working with the Local Radio Club and Wireless Customers Who Are Experts 
in Their Line and Know Exactly What They Want, We Were Able to 
Select a Profitable Stock of Radio Goods 


By A. M. LITTLE 


President Mohawk Electrical Supply Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UR reason for getting into the 
( ) vicces business was our 
knowledge of the number of 
amateur stations reported through- 
out the country, the fact that they 
were not in use during the war, and 
the consequent further fact that 
there would be a general overhauling 
of these plants, now that the ban 
against them had been removed, 
resulting in an active demand for 
supplies. We had not, however, any 
definite information in our posses- 
sion as to the number of these 
stations in Syracuse or surrounding 
territory, their location, who owned 
them or anything else regarding 
them. 

But we were satisfied that the 
stations were here, that the demand 
for the material was here and that 
all there remained for us or any 
other jobber or dealer to do would be 
to get the material into stock, then 
notify the public that it was on hand, 
and build up the business in that 
way. 

Our first step was to place the 
matter in charge of the men of our 
organization, have them read trade 
journals, books and other publica- 
tions on the subject, and then make 
a trip among a number of the dif- 
ferent manufacturers. As a result, 
a small but well selected representa- 
tive stock was ordered. 


THE First MAILING LIST 


Just about the time that our stock 
arrived we read in a local paper of 
the formation in Syracuse of the 
Syracuse Radio Club, with five mem- 


bers, and the published names of the ° 


members of this club was our first 
mailing list of prospects. To these 
names we wrote a letter announcing 
that we had wireless material in 
stock and that our intention was to 
“get into the game” more and more 
extensively. As a result we were 
surprised to receive a call from the 














This radio telephone outfit in the radio department of the Mohawk Electrical Supply 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., is only a smal! part of the stock carried. 





president of the Radio Club and from 
a number of other enthusiasts in the 
city, expressing satisfaction over the 
fact that there was a concern in 
Syracuse from which they could se- 
cure their supplies. 

We co-operated with the club in 
increasing its membership by giv- 
ing it the use of our conference room 
in our own building, advertising the 
club in our store, and through our 
store sales force securing new mem- 
bers, and as a result the club today 
has a membership of approximately 
thirty. 

Furthermore, we found that these 
wireless enthusiasts knew more 
about the business than we, so that 
the ordinary conditions prevailing in 
the business were reversed in this 
particular line, in that the customers 
know what they want and tell us 
what they want, so that we have been 
enabled with their knowledge and 


advice to build up our stock in an 
intelligent manner and increase our 
own knowledge of the business. 

At this time our stock of wireless 
apparatus represents 140 separate 
and distinct items, made up all the 
way from parts for use in making 
the different devices to the complete 
units, running into _ substantial 
amounts of money. 

An active local business has been 
created, and it is our expectation to 
spread this activity throughout the | 
state and develop a business in wire- 
less apparatus through dealers which 
will be as staple and attractive as 
the other sections of our business. 


RADIO GOODS SHOULD BE SOLD 
THROUGH ELECTRICAL TRADE 


With the interest of the electrical 
jobbing business in mind and the 
belief that all electrical equipment 
of whatsoever nature should be dis- 
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22 
tributed through jobbers, and 
through them to the consumer 


through dealers, we naturally advo- 
cate that all electrical jobbers and 
dealers investigate and get into this 
business as quickly as possible, so 
that from the start of its broadcast 
activity it may be deflected through 
the most natural channel, instead of 
being allowed to get into the hands 
of mail-order houses and other than 
regular electrical concerns qualified 
to give expert and intelligent elec- 
trical service. 

Furthermore, considerable educa- 
tional work should be done by job- 
bers, if they do get into the game, 
by using their influence to see that 
the manufacturers of wireless ap- 
paratus distribute them on _ the 
proper consideration for the jobber 
and dealer. At the present time 
there is a decided indication in the 
prices, and in the price policies that 
apply on these articles, of consider- 
able ignorance on the part of manu- 
facturers as to the best way in which 
to market their product, and the 
field is, therefore, ready for the elec- 
trical jobber to step into the situa- 
tion and aid in guiding the industry 
along proper lines. 

A helpful influence in getting our 


radio department under way has 
been the interest displayed by the 
newspapers in this whole subject of 
“wireless.” The public likes to read 
about radio and the wonders of re- 
ceiving messages from far-distant 
points at local stations. The follow- 
ing is an article which appeared in 
the Syracuse Journal about the time 
our new wireless department was 
opened: 


New Wireless Gets Messages 
of Many Lands 


Mohawk Company’s Apparatus Receives 
from Germany and Italy 


Wireless messages from Germany, 
France, Rome, Italy, Sayville, L. L., 
and Arlington, Va., are being received 
in Syracuse by the wireless outfit 
erected on the roof of the Crouse Build- 
ing in South Warren Street by the Mo- 
hawk Electrical Company. 

The apparatus constructed by the 
local company is one of the most com- 
plete and up-to-date in this country. 
It was placed on the roof last week 
and the first messages were received 
Thursday evening. 

The first flash received here was from 
Rome, Italy, calling the naval station 
at Annapolis. Andrew Dodds, former 
wireless operator in the United States 
Army, who is in charge of the wire- 
less here, easily picked up the message. 
It was in Italian and in the Morse code. 

. Although Dodds was unable to trans- 
late it into English, the message came 





A Radio Exhibit Will Attract the Crowds — 
: to Your Booth 








Everybody is interested in radio telegraphy and telephony, and the electrical dealer 
who has a radio set connected up and in operation in his display booth at the local 
industrial show, food exhibit or county fair is bound to attract crowds to his exhibit. 
The picture shows the ‘wireless’ display of the Atlantic Radio Company at Boston 


during the motor boat show this spring. 


Messages were received from ship and shore 


stations, and a wireless telephone reproduced victrola music transmitted from outside 
the building. Frank Wiggleworth is general manager and George Aspinwall is sales 
manager of the company. 


clear and easily distinguishable. Later 
in the evening the “NNA” call for the 
government station at Arlington was 
heard. 

Flashes were heard from Germany, 
France and the large government post 
at Sayville. 

Officials of the electrical company say 
that hundreds of Syracusans are taking 
up wireless. The demand for supplies 
for these outfits cannot be met. 

In order that those interested may 
learn fully the details of construction 
and operation of the wireless, the 
Mohawk company erected the apparat- 
us under special supervision of experts. 

From post to post the outfit measures 
about 100 feet, being one of the largest 
in the state. It is fitted up with ground- 
ing wires, which is a safeguard against 
all lightning storms. 

It has been erected so that it can be 
taken down at a moment’s notice. Mr. 
Dodds says that messages can be sent 
from such an outfit as far as Honolulu 
and Japan. There is not a thing lack- 
ing in the construction of the wireless. 

That Syracuse is entering into the 
wireless craze is manifested by the 
activities of the wireless club recently 
organized here. Many small outfits are 
in operation erected in the residential 
sections. These, however, cannot pick 
up messages from outside the state. 

A short time ago Syracuse was criti- 
cised by government officials connected 
with the air service because there was 
no wireless station here. With wire- 
less outfit they said that Syracuse 
should become one of the leading avia- 
tion centers in this part of the country. 

Syracuse now has a wireless outfit 
of which it can feel proud, one of the 
best in the country. 





Listen, Farmlight Dealers! 
Weather by Wireless 
for Farmers 


The Kansas Agricultural College 
has announced plans by which it will 
furnish the weather forecasts to 
every Kansas farmer by wireless 
telegraph. The farmer will be re- 
quired to install an amateur wireless 
set with which to receive the fore- 
cast. These sets cost about $35 each 
and can be operated by any person. 
They cannot be used for sending 
messages for any considerable dis- 
tance, but they will receive the power- 
ful messages of the big plants. The 
forecasts are to be sent out at 9:55 
each morning under a standard code 
and on the wave length of 375 
meters, short enough for any ama- 
teur:set to take. This wave length 
is also long enough and the college 
plant is powerful enough so that the 
message will reach every point in the 
state. The forecast will be-sent at 


the rate of 18 words a minute and 
then repeated at 10 words a minute. 

The service is to be given free to 
every farmer, high school, or to any 


other person or institution having 
a wireless set. 
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Who Buys Radio Equipment? 


, Today There Are 700,000 Amateurs, Aged from Sixteen to Sixty, 
with Equipments Costing from $5 to $5,000, Besides the Commercial 
Stations on Shipboard, Plantations, Transmission Systems and Farms 


HE American radio amateur is 
iE an irresponsible minor, as 

pictured by many, but is usu- 
ally a bright young type of American 
boy who is forever studying in order 
to keep up with the everlasting 
changes of the radio art. 

In fact, a good majority of the 
so-called amateurs are almost pro- 
fessionals in the extent of their 
knowledge. Many are men of note, 
many are lawyers and many are elec- 
trical engineers or other engineers 
or business men of the highest char- 
acter, who besides playing golf and 
having hobbies indulge in “radio,” 
not alone as a hobby, but because 
they see that so much can be derived 
from it in the way of real informa- 
tion. 

These amateurs’ outfits run in 
value from $5 or $10, the beginning 
equipment of the average boy, up 
into the thousands of dollars. I 
know of one amateur “bug” who is 
right now considering the purchase 
of a $7,500 station. And, in addition 
to the amateurs, there are the com- 
mercial buyers, for radio equipment 
is now coming into increasing use 
on shipboard, on plantations and 
farms, on power-transmission sys- 
tems and between branches of large 
organizations. 


DEPENDABILITY OF RADIO TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE 


A few years ago “wireless” was 
very unreliable. The world war has 
changed things considerably, and to- 
day we are able to “receive” from 
transoceanic stations in any room on 
this side of the water by using a 
small loop, not more than a meter 





*Mr. Pacent, the writer of this article, 
is an experienced radio man, in the operat- 
ing, manufacturing and selling fields of the 
business. For ten years he was consulting 
engineer for the Manhattan Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, New York City, and manager 
of the company’s wireless departments. At 
the present time he is vice-president of the 
Radio Club of America, a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
and president of the Pacent Electric Com- 
pany.—EDITorR. 


By LOUIS GERARD PACENT* 


square, without using the larger 
types of external antenna. 

At the present time, also, there 
are more than thirty radio telephone 
stations in New York and vicinity, 
and at any minute of the day one can 
pick up the telephone receiver con- 
nected to the ordinary receiving set 
and hear some one talking in con- 
versational language to some one 
else, or hear “Dardanella” or some 
other popular record being trans- 
mitted from a radio telephone sta- 
tion within a radius of 100 miles— 
all this without changing the old in- 
struments whatever, but bf simply 
adding to them to make them more 
sensitive and reliable. 

‘The technical schools and colleges 
realize the fact that radio is a great 
coming field and most have devoted 





Try a Radio Window Display 








Boys of every age from sixteen to sixty 
are interested in wireless, and the electric 
shop which keeps a steady line of wireless 


devotees coming in is the shop which 
profits later from the‘sales of other elec- 
trical merchandise to those households 
which have some male member who is a 


full-fledged wireless “bug” 


part of their physics courses to radio. 
Every graduating student knows 
something about radio, and, strange 
to say, a large percentage of these 
scientific students take up radio in 
an amateur way. Many secure posi- 
tions on coastwise steamers and other 
vessels during the summer vacation 
and in that way gather considerable 
experience. They also make enough 
money to carry them on through 
school in the fall. A large number 
secure positions with radio and elec- 
trical companies who are live enough 
to see the prospects of this interest- 
ing art. 

The average dealer who feels 
rather afraid to put in a stock of 
radio equipment because of not being 
familiar with the line should hire 
as his radio salesman some high 
school boy or technical school stu- 
dent who is desirous of making some ' 
extra money. This student can spend 
his time after school and on Satur- 
days in the store or office, and in 
that way take care of the particular 
radio department after one is formed, 
because the majority of sales will 
be made after school hours, when the 
amateurs themselves can spare the 
time to purchase their needs. 

The dealer should not try to place 
a stock of radio apparatus on his 
shelves without having some one who 
understands this apparatus and who 
knows the radio parlance to an ex- 
tent greater than the customer, 
otherwise his radio stock is almost 
sure to lie dormant and will event- 
ually be returned to the manufac- 
turer or his agent. 


A STARTING RADIO STOCK OF $500 
TO $1,000 


The dealer starting into radio 
should invest between $500 and 
$1,000 in apparatus in order to se- 
cure a representative line. He 
should first locate a suitable young 
man and ask him to make up a list 
of representative apparatus, and then 
consult a reliable radio agent who 
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represents several manufacturers to 
suggest another list. After compar- 
ing both lists he can determine the 
apparatus to purchase. 

The jobber should, of course, be 
in a position to sell to the dealer 
and it is required that he go into 
the radio game on a larger scale. 
He should, therefore, have the serv- 
ices of a young technical school 
graduate or the equivalent, who 
could start up the radio department 
on a small scale. Besides handling 
radio, such an employee could handle 
ignition supplies, telegraphic equip- 
ment and any other apparatus which 
requires some technical knowledge 
to sell. He could also be used as a 


consulting expert and take care of all 
the technical questions of the com- 
pany, together with technical dis- 
putes. It would also be his duty to 
help out the purchasers of general 
electrical equipment besides radio, 

In order to have a representative 
line, the jobber would have to have 
a minimum of $1,500 to $38,000 of 
equipment on shelves. The proper 
equipment for this initial stock can 
be selected by the method above de- 
scribed, except that some careful 
study will have to be made of con- 
ditions in the territory. 

The addition of radio lines will 
help to increase the other business 
of the jobber and dealer to a greater 


extent, because radio amateurs pur- 
chase wire, switches, rheostats, sock- 
ets, insulators, etc., besides giving 
the particular dealer or jobber a con- 
siderable amount of advertising, 
more than could be accomplished by 
spending several thousands of dollars 
a year. 

It is also well to remember that 
the young radio amateur of today 
will be the general solid customer of 
tomorrow. The older and semi-pro- 
fessional type of amateur is likely 
to buy all his electrical needs from 
one jobber or dealer if he finds that 
that particular company can supply 
his requirements for radio equip- 
ment. 





Make a “Radio Department” of Your Wireless Goods 
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The desirability of locating the dealer’s radio stock off by itself 
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supplies, worked out the problem of its store layout. 














The right- 


into a special “department” of the store or a special section of the 
retail counter, is emphasized in the advice given by nearly every 
dealer now selling wireless apparatus. Assembled all together in 
this way, the radio stock makes a better appearance and attracts 
the interest of the amateur and the commercial buyer. The pic- 
ture shows how the Continental Radio and Electrical Corporation, 
New York City, dealer in electrical merchandise and wireless 


hand half of the store is given over to radio goods, while the 
left-hand side stocks a standard line of electrical devices. The 
legend indicates how the front and rear cases on the wireless side 
contain receiving and transmitting equipment respectively. Stand- 
ard radio articles are shown on the tops of the cases. The wall 
shelves are divided vertically by manufacturers, each one being 
allotted one or more of the sections. 
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If I Were Handling Wireless 


Devices— 
By COLIN CHESEBRO 


If I were an electrical dealer and 
made a specialty of selling radio ap- 
paratus to amateurs I would install 
an up-to-date receiving station, 
changing it from time to time as the 
new apparatus came out, and would 
make it my business to receive the 
correct time via wireless from a gov- 
ernment station every noon. 

I would arrange a display in my 
front window, explaining how the 
time signals were received and then 
flash by means of an electric light in 
the window the exact time as it came 
in. 

Every Saturday evening I would 
flash time to the surrounding coun- 
try. <A high point near my store 
would be the best place to operate 
from, some large building or tower. 
With four large automobile head- 
lights, each facing a different direc- 
tion, the powerful rays could be sent 
for miles. I would flash the time 
like this: 

Begining at 8:55, I would send the 
time signals for five minutes, flash- 
ing every second as a dot, omitting 
the twenty-ninth second of each min- 
ute, the last five seconds of each of 
the first four minutes, and finally the 
last ten seconds of the last minute; 
the 9 p.m. signal would be a dash. 


FOLLOWING THE GOVERNMENT CODE 


This corresponds to the way wire- 
less signals are sent from several 
radio stations at noon and at 10 
p.m. (The Great Lakes, IIl., station 
radios the signals at 11 am., Sun- 
days and holidays excepted.) The 


exact characteristics of the time sig- 
nals transmitted from the station 
nearest my store would be found by 
consulting the local Department of 
Commerce or Navy Officials. 

It wouldn’t be long, I think, before 
every clock and watch for miles 
around would be set by this time, and 
I would add to the advertising value 
of this stunt by doing this: 

I would distribute cards, contain- 
ing the radio code, among boys and 
girls and every week hold a contest 
offering a prize to the first one com- 
ing to the store with a correct copy 
of a message flashed from the tower. 
The message, of course, would be 
worded as an advertisement for my 
store. 





Have a “Radio Department” 
—Put a High School Boy 
in Charge 

“The electrical dealer who is plan- 
ning to go into the sale of radio 
apparatus should establish a radio 
department in his store. Part of the 
store space, or at least a section of 
his counter, should be set aside for 
the radio stock,” advises H. W. 
Dunk, commercial manager of the 
International Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York City. 

“Tf the store is a large one, at least 
a section can be reserved for the sale 
of wireless goods. If the store is 
small, part of the counter space and 
wall case can be set aside for the 
radio department. In such a depart- 
ment a complete receiving outfit 
should be set up, ready for operation. 
This is not difficult, for an antenna 
leading down to the apparatus can be 
installed very simply so that custom- 








TIME SIGNALS BY RADIO 





_ According to information received under date of October 31, 1919, from the Director of Naval Communi- 
cations time signals are being transmitted by the U. S. naval radio stations as follows: 


When Sent 


Daily at_11.55 a.m. to noon, and 9.55 to 10 p.m., standard 


time, 75th meridian. 


Daily at 11.55 a.m. to noon, and 9.55 to 10 p.m., standard 


time, 75th meridian. 


Daily at 11.55.a.m. to noon, standard time, 75th meridian. 

Daily at 11.55 a.m. to noon, standard time, 75th meridian. 

Daily at 4.55 to 5a.m., and 12.55 to I p.m., standard time, 
75th meridian. 

Daily at 4.55 to 5a.m., and 12.55 to | p.m., standard time, 
75th meridian. 

Daily at 10.55 to 1! a.m., and 9.55 to 10 p.m., standard 
time, 120th meridian, east. 

Daily at = 55 a.m. to noon, standard time, 120th merid- 
ian, w 

Daily at 4 . 55 a.m. te noon, standard time, 120th merid- 


ian, west. 


Daily except Sundays and holidays at 11.55 a.m. to noon, 


standard time, 120th meridian, west 


Call Wave Length 

Station Letters (Meters) 
Washington........... NAA 2,500 
ABNADONG. si. 82.5688 NSS *17,000 
Wey West... cc ccscs NAR 1,500 
New Orleans.......... NAT 1,000 
Balboa, Panama....... NBA *7,000 
Colon, Panama........ NAX T1,500 
Cavite: ©. biesii3x... (NEO +952 
*5,000 

North Head, Wash..... NPE 2,800 
Eureka, Cal........... NPW 2,000 
Point Arguello, Cal.... NPK U5t2 
San Diego, Cal........ NPL *9,800 
+2,400 

San Francisco, Cal..... NPH *4,800 
2,400 

Great Lakes, Ill....... NAJ F542 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.. NPM *11,200 


*Are, +600. t© park. 


Daily except Sundays and holidays * 11.55 a.m. to noon, 
standard time, 120th meridian, west 

Daily at 11.55 a.m. to noon, standard time, 120th merid- 
ian, west. 

Daily except Sundays and holidays at 10.55 a.m. to I] 
a.m., standard time, 90th meridian. 

Daily at 180th meridian mean noon. 








The Standard Separable Plug 
with Parallel Blades 


Ge 


Is the type that was recommended as 
standard by the standardization com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association. The majority of plugs 
now made are already of this type. 
Use this plug. 











ers coming into the store can test 
out the actual service and operation 
of any piece of apparatus offered for 
sale. 

“Another difficulty which may at 
first seem discouraging in connection 
with a department of this kind is the 
fact that experienced sales help is not 
always available. The answer to such 
an objection is that in practically any 
town, village or city of the United 
States there are radio enthusiasts. 
Usually the local high school or even 
grammar school has a radio club. 
You should have no difficulty in locat- 
ing among your customers and 
friends and surely among the younger 
element of the town the high school 
boy who would be willing to take 
charge of this department for you. 


HIGH SCHOOL Boy AFTER 
SCHOOL HOURS 


“At first this boy or young man’s 
time can be used on a part-time basis 
—after school on weekdays and the 
entire day on holidays and Saturdays. 
A strong point to consider in using 
the services of a salesman of this 
description is that his acquaintance 
with the radio enthusiasts in town 
will undoubtedly be something to cap- 
italize on to bring customers into 
your store. Later you can either 
employ the part-time salesman de- 
scribed above on a whole-time basis 
or secure some one who will be able 
to devote his entire time to this par- 
ticular part of the business. 

“In a department such as is de- 
scribed—depending of course upon 
the size of the town in which your 
store is located—you can turn over a 
monthly business of anywhere from 
$300 to $1,000. It not only will func- 
tion as a distinctly profitable de- 
partment on its own merits but will 
have the additional advantage of 
bringing customers to your store who 
would ordinarily buy their goods at 
other places.” 
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“Electrical Household Preferred” 
Says Annie the Cook 


How Newspaper Managers Are Helping Electrical Dealers to Sell 
More Appliances Through Suggestions to Advertisers 
in Their “Want Ad” Sections 


By LippA Kay 


O WOMAN who owns her own 
N home today flatters _ herself 

that she is mistress of it. If 
she forgets for a moment, her slip is 
quickly and ruthlessly pinioned by the 
-new tyrant the war has enthroned in 
every kitchen of the land. There- 
fore, when Annie the Cook rises to 
decree that she can no longer make 
her abode in a home without the 
electrical conveniences which her 
station demands, what is a mere 
housewife to do? 

This is no dream of the future, 
to delight the electrical man’s heart. 
Recently in the “Situations Wanted” 
columns of the New York Tribune 
there appeared the following signifi- 
cant advertisement: ‘“Houseworker 
—Neat, efficient young woman; excel- 
lent references; home equipped with 
electrical appliances preferred; $75.” 
Other newspapers are following suit, 
and may the day be not far distant 
when “electricity” is as commonplace 
a word in the “want ad” columns as 
it now is in the real estate columns! 

Annie the Cook, in other words, is 
at last having her say about the con- 
ditions and tools she is to work with, 
and if she doesn’t decide on the 
electrical way it is only because of 
ignorance, which time and educa- 
tion will cure. But, given the power, 
Annie will demand the best; she can 
be counted on for that. “Master’s 
stenographer has all the conve- 
niences and labor savers he can buy,” 
is the bomb she will throw. “Why 
not I?” If she has come from a 
home electrically equipped to the old, 
gas-lighted kind, her return to the 
old-fashioned sad iron, broom and 
washboard will be short lived. If 
she is not yet familiar with electrical 
labor savers, but is nevertheless dis- 
satisfied, many a housewife today is 
tremulously initiating her into the 
mysteries of the electric washer and 
suction cleaner. 

Yes, she—Annie the Cook—is the 
greatest positive ally the electrical 
man has in the home today. Think 
of the tremendous influence which an 
army of household workers, trained 
in the uses of electricity in the home 


and with the power to enforce their 
demands, can exert on the still un- 
electrified households of the country! 
The woman with the unwired house 
will find herself entirely “out of it” 
when there is a choice between her- 
self and another woman with a 
wired house. On the one hand, she 
can offer only the hand iron, the 
broom, the washboard and coal stove; 
on the other are arrayed the electric 





Household Assistant—general worker, experienced, 





Few household workers, after becoming 
familiar with electrical labor savers, will 
willingly accept a position in an unwired 
home. Why not have them specify this in 
their ads, asin the specimen shown above? 
Your newspaper will willingly co-operate— 
the New York Tribune is doing it—but it’s 
up to the electrical dealer to-make it see 
why it should do this. 





range, iron, washer and cleaner, and 
Annie, standing between, makes 
quick choice. 

Our housewife, we imagine, will 
do some hard thinking after this, 
and before many moons have passed 
will decide that the muss and incon- 
venience of having the old house 
wired aren’t nearly so bad as the 
muss and inconvenience of a _ per- 
manently maidless household! 


GET THE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER INTERESTED 


That is the real significance of 


the “Situation Wanted” advertise-’ 


ment which ‘spécifies’“home equipped 
with electrical’appliances preferred.” 
It should open possibilities to every 
electrical dealer in the country, 


should awaken his desire to have at 
least 80 per cent of the houseworkers 
seeking positions specify “electrical 
homes preferred” in their advertise- 
ments. ene: 

Nor is this ambition ‘difficult | of 
accomplishment, 


if rightly ap- 


proached. Most of the classified 
advertisements in a local newspaper 
are taken directly over the counter 
in the newspaper office or over the 
telephone. This gives an opportu- 
nity for the question to be asked, “Do 
you prefer a home electrically equip- 
ped?” and, if the answer is affirma- 
tive, “Why not mention it in your 
ad and get a more desirable place?” 
Most newspapers will be glad ‘to 
arrange for this little service, if the 
dealer tactfully explains that it will 
not only tend to increase his elec- 
trical sales but will also rouse 
interest in the newspaper on the 
part of other electrical dealers who 
are not yet advertisers. Best of all, 
from the newspaper’s standpoint, it 
will “tie in” very effectually with the 
electrical advertising carried. 

Another way of accomplishing this 
end is to approach the employment 
agencies and persuade them to have 
their patrons make the desired 
specification in their advertisements. 
The argument in this case is that 
the service will make better satisfied 
patrons and draw a higher type of 
replies. Several New York agencies 
have already been won over to the 
suggestion. 

And, by the same token, the “Help 
Wanted” columns of the newspaper 
should be “electrified.” Many a 
housewife wishing to advertise for 
a cook or housemaid will welcome the 
suggestion that she mention, “home 
fully equipped with electrical labor- 
saving devices.” She knows it will 
attract a higher type of houseworker 
and will insure her against having 
to break in a girl unfamiliar with 
electrical equipment. And, of course, 
it will be an object lesson to other 
housewives scanning the same 
column whose homes are unwired! 





Use Your Cash Register to 
Record Your Daily 
Appliance Sales 


A Seattle dealer is making a novel 
use of his cash register, by having 
it record not only the amount of 
each sale but what kind it was. On 
his register he has stops for the 
following classifications: Fixtures, 
portables, heating devices, sewing 
machines, washing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, Edison Mazda lamps, 
auto Mazda lamps, “miscellaneous,” 
“charge paid out,” and “received on . 
account.” In this way, he is enabled 
to ascertain daily full details in re- 
gard to his store sales. 
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This picture is not printed simply as a refreshing 
bit of cool scenery for a July day. It is here to 
remind you that when blizzard conditions return 
next winter the overtaxed, under-equipped railroad 
systems of this continent are going to be in a bad 
way. Already one great eastern road is unable to 
handle 30,000 cars waiting at its terminals, and 









conditions are growing worse. 


able this winter. 


rooms before snow flies! 


A complete tie-up 
of freight and express transportation seems 
Traffic men are urging 
facturers, dealers and jobbers to get their 
requirements of all stocks into their own 


inevit- 
manu- 
winter 


ware- 











Act Now to Guard Your Stocks Against Another 


Railroad Tie-up Next Winter 


Traffic Men Recognizing Present Railroad Equipment Shortage Predict Serious Trouble with First 
Bad Weather—Jobbers, Manufacturers and Dealers Urged to Hurry Now and Get Into 
Their Own Stockrooms, Before Snow Flies, Full Winter Requirements of 


By G. E. CLARK 


All Products Depending on Freight and Express Shipments 


Traffic Manager Westinghouse Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


RIOR to 1917 serious delays 

and congestion on the railroads 

of the United States were very 
occasional happenings, usually due 
to some unforeseen cause, and almost 
invariably quickly adjusted. 

Commencing, however, with the 
fall of 1917, as a result of war condi- 
tions, congestions and delays of all 
kinds fell upon the carriers of the 
country, nor have the roads been 
fully relieved at any time since that 
date, with the probable exception of 
the early spring of 1919. 

The electrical interests, particu- 
larly agents and jobbers, are per- 
haps more interested in express de- 
lays than in freight, although in- 
variably a failure of the express 


company properly to function can be 
traced directly to the railroad com- 
panies, for railroad strikes, conges- 
tion of ports, severe winter weather, 


all have a decided bearing on the’ 


express situation. In addition to 
this, the railroad companies own aid 
control practically all of the express 
equipment, and the failure of the 
express company to render better 
service has been due prim:rily to its 
inability to obtain cars for forward- 
ing and handling express matter. 
Consequently, the express terminals 
become very much congested, and al- 
though they will order or requisition 
from the railroad company a given 
number of cars, these orders are 
generally filled to only about 50 per 


cent. This has been, and still is, 
the condition, and is the primary 
cause for the inability of the express 
company to render service. 

When the United States Railroad 
Administration took over the opera- 
tion of the express service, consoli- 
dating the various express com- 
panies, there was undoubtedly a re- 
markable opportunity for. economy 
and conservation of equipment. It 
is my opinion that had not this con- 
solidation been effected the service 
would have been far worse than that 
which we experienced in the past. 
The old Adams Express Company 
had practically broken down and 
ceased to perform its work efficiently 
before the consolidation. The United 
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States Express Company had gone 
out of business, leaving the Wells 
Fargo and American Express com- 
panies the only two large companies 
left. Since the consolidation of the 
express companies the Wells Fargo 
has sold its financial interests. 

Much criticism has been made and 

serious objections registered against 
the continuation of the American 
Railway Express Company operating 
for the so-called companies which 
have ceased to operate. The ship- 
pers in this country have practically 
no choice left. There is only one ex- 
press company, and no one can com- 
pel a new company to start opera- 
tions, so the only choice left is to 
make the best of the situation and 
accept in good faith the statements 
of the officials of the American Rail- 
way Express Company, their desire 
to render 100 per cent service to the 
public. The personnel of the officials 
of the American Railway Express 
Company is high; we believe they are 
honest in their statements that it is 
their desire to give the best service 
possible, and we believe they are 
using every effort to give this serv- 
ice, but with inadequate equipment, 
primarily cars, restoration of service 
would naturally be very slow. It 
takes years to build an adequate 
supply of equipment, and the public 
must necessarily realize that this 
service cannot be improved imme- 
diately. 
_ We must take into consideration 
the demands that were made on the 
express company for service, due to 
embargoes on the railroads, and the 
inability of shippers to have their 
material moved by freight. Practi- 
cally every shipper in the country 
turned to the express company to 
move his material by express (rates 
and charges being a side issue). 
Really, it is somewhat surprising 
that the express company functioned 
as well as it has. 


RAILROADS NEED 250,000 FREIGHT 
Cars, 4,000 LocOMOTIVES 


But all business is now facing a 
fresh difficulty as a result of the car 
shortage on the railroads. This con- 
dition of car shortage may produce 
a general tie-up this winter so severe 
that the troubles of last season will 
seem slight in comparison, 

Today the railroads of the United 
States need 250,000 freight cars, 
4,000 locomotives and 10,000 pas- 
senger cars and Pullmans. With this 
essential equipment lacking, there is 
a serious menace to the nation’s busi- 


ness, aside from the inconvenience 
sure to be caused by delays in rail- 
road operation and freight move- 
ment. 

Last year the blizzard of February 
precipitated one of the worst tie-ups 
in the history of American business. 
The railroads, already overloaded, 
broke down under the strain. This 
year the railroads are further behind 
in meeting the situation than 
they were at this time of the year 
1919. The New Haven road, for 
example, was in June unable to 
handle 30,000 cars offered it at its 
terminals. Other roads are in the 
same shape, and the situation is 
growing worse instead of better. 
Unless we have an abnormally light 
and open winter there is bound to 
result one of the worst tie-ups in- 
dustry has ever known with the com- 
ing of snow and winter sleet. 


GET STocKs INTO STOREROOMS 
DURING SUMMER AND FALL 


To safeguard against this immi- 
nent situation, traffic men through- 
out the country are urging manufac- 
turers, jobbers and dealers to get 
their stocks of raw and manufac- 
tured products into their storerooms 
before snow flies. We are hastening 
shipments of all kinds during the 
months when good traffic conditions 
are assured, for delay in getting 
stocks into storerooms and ware- 
houses is bound to be paid for in 
serious delays later on. 

After three years of practical dis- 
organization, inefficient help, inade- 
quate equipment, is it not surpris- 
ing that express and railroad service 
was not demoralized to a greater ex- 
tent than it has been? Indications 
are that the fundamental trend is 
now toward improvement, although 
a slow and tedious operation. It 
means large purchases of equipment, 
and probably change in the personnel 
of the employees of the express com- 
pany to the extent of 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent, weeding out the inef- 
ficient, careless and dishonest em- 
ployees and replacing them with 
more reliable men. We believe the 
express company is keenly alive to 
the task ahead of it. 

The shippers of the country can 


aid this movement materially by fol-. 


lowing these three suggestions: 
Better, packing, better marking, 
better records. ; 
It is astonishing to find the num- 
ber of claims entered for material 


which was delivered within a reason- 


able time. As far as it affects the 


Westinghouse Lamp Company, we 
are obliged to cancel about 50 per 
cent of our claims for this reason. . 
How much better service could be 
expected from the express company 
if we functioned properly and did 
not call upon them to perform a task 
which we should have done ourselves. 
The split delivery has been a con- 
stant source of annoyance to ship- 
pers and receivefs of express or 
freight. It is an exception, rather 
than a rule, when a complete ship- 
ment of any large number of pack- 
ages is delivered intact. This is 
largely due to congestion at termi- 
nals and stations, their inability to 
sort out packages and complete ship- 
ments. A car may be loaded full 
and contain only part of a shipment 
for some consignee, the balance go- 
ing forward in the next car. Care- 
ful checking and recording of in- 
coming shipments will take care of 
this. 
The express rates have not been 
increased in proportion to freight 
rates. There is always a more or 
less fixed relation between the ex- 
press rates and freight rates, and we 
can expect a rather drastic increase 
in express rates in the near future. 
The express company has_ been 
granted two 10 per cent increases in 
the past, but we must also take into 
consideration the fact that in each 
of these instances the United States 
Railroad Administration received 
“fifty-fifty.” 


HANDLING CLAIMS 


Another very annoying feature to 
the shippers and consignees of in- 
candescent lamps is the claim situa- 
tion. This has materially improved 
the past year. Incandescent lamp 
interests have had many conferences 
with the. express people regarding 
this matter. All did not result to 
our entire satisfaction, yet we feel 
much progress has been made. The 
express company must pay for fail- 
ure to deliver packages. This also 
holds true of damaged lamps, par- 
ticularly where the damage is evi- 
dent, at the time of delivery. 

Irritation usually results from 
what is termed “concealed damage.” 
Very often this is not actually con- 
cealed damage, but the consignee in 
his haste signs for a given shipment 
in good order, where a little observa- 
tion would have shown him that the 
packages were not in good order. A 
notation on the receipt would have 
made the case clear and the claim 
paid without delay. Occasionally the 
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package is in good order, but the 
condition of the lamps indicates this 
package has had extremely rough 
handling. Damages for this can be 
collected, provided the express com- 
pany be notified within a reasonable 
time after delivery of this package 
and given an opportunity to inspect 
the damage, but it is impossible to 
collect damages from any carrier 
where a clear receipt is given and 
the material carried in a stockroom 
for weeks or months and later dis- 
covered. 

The officials of the American Rail- 
way Express Company were invited 
to and attended a test made of the 
packing of incandescent lamps and 
what could be expected under normal 
handling. This test was made in one 
of the large revolving drums, pack- 
ages being subjected to from twenty- 
five to fifty falls, from 2 to 10 ft., 
falling on irregular projections, and 
in all positions. As a result of this 
test, the general claim department 
of the American Railway Express 
Company has been somewhat more 
liberal in its adjustment of claims. 
We have heard frequent complaints 
that claim agents were declining to 
pay any such claims. 


CLAIM AGENTS MAKE OWN 
INTERPRETATIONS 


As I recall, there are 105 claim 


agents scattered throughout the 
United States. This means 105 
individuals, each zealous for the 


interests of the American Railway 
Express Company, many of them 
making their own interpretations of 
rules, and some of them in conflict 
with the rules and classification of 
the express company. This can be 
adjusted by taking up with the 
general office in New York, or by one 
of our agents or jobbers through this 
department, any of these question- 
able claims. The express company is 
not paying 100 per cent on broken 
filaments, and it is doubtful if it ever 
will, but we are getting much better 
service and receiving better atten- 
tion than ever before. 

The general thought expressed 
here is not intended as a brief for 
the officials of the express company. 
It has much work to do, 4s have 
also the shipper and consignee. But 
by all getting together and patiently 
working out the problems which 
come up from time to time we 
believe that within a period of a year 
and a half or two years we can ex- 
pect to secure nearly 100 per cent 
express service. 


Chicago Central Station Company Places Its 
Credit at Disposal of Dealers 


T A TIME when banks and in- 
l i vadticuant companies are raising 
interest rates and telling electrical 


. contractor-dealers to cut down on 


their time-payment paper the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago has agreed to discount the time- 
payment contracts of any electrical 
contractor-dealer in Chicago at a cost 
of only 4 per cent for six months and 
6 per cent for twelve months. It is 
just possible that credit may get so 
tight that the utility may have to 
withdraw this offer temporarily, but 
except for such an extreme contin- 
gency it is the intention of the com- 
pany to give the plan an extensive 
trial. 

During the summer months the 
central station is stimulating busi- 
ness by advertising that the people 
of Chicago can go into any electrical 
retail store in the city and buy such 
devices as irons, toasters and pot- 
type percolators and grills for $1 
down. The balance is usually divided 
over a six-month period, but the 
contractor-dealer gets his money im- 
mediately from the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, which also collects 
all the deferred payments. During 
the summer campaign last year the 
company and 117 dealers sold 10,326 





Window trim used in Chicago co-operative household help sale. 





Annual Summer Sale 
of Electrical 






IRONS 
TOasTERS 
PeRCOLATO 
Grits 
on easy 
Monthly 
Payments 





Arrangements have been made so that Electric 
Light Customers may obtain these Electrical 
Household Helps for $1.00 down—balance 
monthly on their Electric Light Bills. 


See Display of Electrical Household Helps 
At Your Nearest Electrical Dealer’s 











Co-operative advertisement run by Chicago 
central station company announcing its 
annual sale of electrical household helps. 





irons, 271 toasters and 414 perco- 
lators in less than three months. 

Attractive window displays play 
an important part in the campaign. 
The Commonwealth Edison Company 
supplies posters and frames upon 
which to mount them, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 





A portable framework 


similar to the one shown in the background is supplied free. of charge to every electrical 

contractor-dealer in Chicago by the Commonwealth Edison Company for use in connec- 

tion with the sale described in the advertisement. The lighting company also distributes 

the posters shown on the framework. Note the cord which runs vertically down each 

side of the side posters’ and horizontally across the top and bottom of the center 
posters to hold the posters in position. 
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Maioniteing 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 


Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It is to the central station’s interest to encourage and foster retail 
gales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


8 The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
* dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9. The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 
Work,” using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 

tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 

throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 

standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 

nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 

principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10. It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 

to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances. 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. 


NAO PWN 





What Makes the Price 


UST now all business men are experiencing a period 

of difficult conditions. Prices are exceedingly high. 
Material is scarce and slow in coming. Labor is hard 
to get and harder yet to hold and handle. Money is 
tight and collections are not easy. Many are disturbed 
over the uncertainties involved and anxious for fear 
that prices will decline and leave them long on materials 
on hand and on order. 

There is one interesting fact that should be kept in 
mind in thinking of all this—that about 98 per cent of 
the cost of building materials, including electrical, is 
made up of the three factors of labor, transportation 
and coal. The actual raw material figures but roughly 
2 per cent. Reduction in the price of building stuffs 
must wait therefore upon the action of the labor unions 
and the railways and the mines. And we know that 
these things will come slowly. We, therefore, need not 
fear surprises. Prices will wear off only as the elements 
that make up cost come down. 





Trade with the Bank 


NE of America’s great merchants used to give this 

bit of sage advice to the smaller local retailers with 
whom he dealt. He said: “When times are bad, do these 
three things—collect your money; pay’ your bills; use 
the bank.” It is a wise injunction for electrical men 
today, and the last thought should perhaps be listed 
first. 

Men are too apt to feel that they must work alone 
financially and look upon the bank as the strong box 
where they keep their coin. But this is no more logical 
than that the householder should feel impelled to wire 
his own house. The function of the electrical man is 
to do electrical work and sell electrical things. The func- 
tion of the bank is not just to safeguard your money, 


bat to safeguard you, by furnishing extra money when 


you need it. 
Make daily use of these three good rules therefore: 
Don’t scatter all your resources among your cus- 
tomers. 
Play fair with manufacturer and jobber. 
Trade with the bank. 


MMOL UT un NN pun nRaAararNNNT TW 
= \ GEE WHAT'S DUBBER, GOT To CELEBRATE Now?” 
‘Lors! HE Took A PARLOR LAMP HOME AND THE PLUG 
JUST HAPPENED “YO FIT PERFECTLY |” 





Inconvenience Outlets! 


E HAVE MANAGED to standardize on a lamp 

socket which makes it possible for lamps to be 
manufactured on a national scale, and for the public 
in consequence to move from one region of the country 
to the other without scrapping all their electrical pos- 
sessions, but base receptacles are still a matter of taste 
and inconvenience. The campaign for more convenience 
outlets would find a wider popularity if there were not 
so many inconveniences attached to their lack of uni- 


. formity. 





Price Cards in the Window? 


TALK on electrical labor-saving devices made be- 

fore a woman’s club in San Francisco the other day 
brought forth a discussion on the likes and dislikes of 
the woman customer. Among other topics, the ancient 
subject of whether prices should be mentioned in adver- 
tisements and in the window came up, and the women 
were unanimous in their preference. “It may be that we 
need education through advertising regarding the bene- 
fits of electrical conveniences,” was the general atti- 
tude, “but we do want to see prices attached to window 
displays.” 

The ordinary woman, it was pointed out, likes to look 
at pretty windows, but she does not consider articles 
in relation to herself until she knows that they will 
come within her means. She does not like to go in to 
inquire about an article which she may later find she 
“cannot afford.” Her general idea of electrical appli- 
ances is that they are most desirable to possess but very 


‘ expensive. | 


The club women testified, however, that they were 
usually surprised to find that the cost was so small—and 
could be met by monthly installments. The woman who 
is most interested in glectrical conveniences is the 
woman who does her own household work—and she is 
generally the woman who must consider the money fac- 
tor of her purchase most closely. In these days of the 
high cost of living, the supposition is that the desired 
object is extremely expensive—and according to the 
women themselves, it behooves the dealer to remove that 
impression, if he would have his window displays bring 
in customers from the street. 
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Team Work on the Money End 


EARLY everybody in the electrical trade seems to 

have overlooked an opportunity for practical co- 
operation between the contractor-dealer and the central 
electrical station—an opportunity for team work on the 
money end. As everybody knows, one of the crying 
needs of the contractor-dealer is for better bookkeeping. 
A standard system has been designed, approved and 
adopted, and is being sold, but many a dealer and con- 
tractor needs a bookkeeper and cannot afford one; or be- 
cause of the scarcity of labor is unable to hire one. That 
is the situation from the standpoint of the retailer. On 
the other side, many a central station which has only one 
Office, especially in a large city, at which all complaints, 
and monthly payments and applications for current are 
made, is either wishing it had more points of contact 
with its customers or is planning to open branch offices 
of its own. Now why not get together? Cannot the 
central station pick out a dependable contractor-dealer 
here and there throughout its territory, and arrange 
for the employment of, say, a responsible young woman, 
to act as a bookkeeper-cashier, paid jointly by the 
retailer and by the central-station? The young woman 
could keep the books of the contractor-dealer and also 
receive the applications for current, complaints and 
monthly payments of the central station customers. Of 
course this suggestion sounds a bit out of the ordinary 
—but stranger things have happened, and will con- 
tinue to happen in the electrical industry. Think it 
over. 





W THAT THE PUBLIC HAS MOVED OVER, YOUR. WAY — 
DON'T LET HIM BE ETERNALLY PESTERED BY THOSE 
BT DIFFERENT TYPES OF ATTACHMENT PLUGS — 


How 110 Volts Came to Be Selected 


ACK in 1879, when Edison was at work on his early 

dynamo machines, there was a “standard voltage” of 
110 volts, because there was little else for multiple-cir- 
cuit operation on a commercial scale. 

“Mr. Edison originally planned to have 100 volts at 
his lamps,” says W. J. Hammer, one of his early asso- 
ciates, now president of the Association of Edison 
Pioneers. “One hundred volts was a round figure and 
seemed to be just about the proper potential. 

“ ‘We'll have 100 volts at the lamps,’” concluded Mr. 
Edison, “‘and to allow for 10 per cent voltage drop in 
the line we’ll make the machine pressure 110 volts.’ ” 

And so the world’s standard pressure of 110 volts 
came into existence. 

In the early days of the industry line-drop, was a 
problem and the inaccuracies of lamp manufacture had 
to be provided for. A range of voltages from 103 to 
120 volts was desirable. To-day the pressure at any 
point on a system can be regulated within three volts 
of a standard voltage. . 

General acceptance of a standard voltage—110 volts 





—would save the industry, the manufacturers, the 
jobbers, the retail trade and the public thousands of 
dollars which now must be spent in duplicate stocks 
of lamps and appliances. It goes hand in hand with 
standard plugs. 





Standing in Well at the Store 


HERE is a salesman in Chicago whose commissions 

on washing machines, vacuum cleaners and the 
like have been running around $165 a week for several 
weeks. “How does he do it?” every one asks when they 
hear of his success. 

The answer is that he works at, any hour of the day 
or night when any one wants to buy, and in addition 
to this he knows how to stand in well at the store. Be- 
ing an outside salesmen he does not have time to hang 
around down town to pick up tips on prospective 
buyers. What he can do and does, though, is to keep 
on friendly terms with all of the clerks in his store. 
“A box of candy here and a few cigars there” in his 
own organization did a world of good, he said, when 
he was starting in. Friendships thus started are now 
paying dividends in the shape of tips about prospects 
that the store clerks cannot sell but that could be 
handled by an outside salesman with persistence. 





Who Will Accept This Responsibility ? 


66 ONTRACTOR-DEALERS, you should sell higher 

intensity lighting to all your existing customers. 
That is the way to make money.” Such is the chorus 
in which manufacturers, central stations and engineers 
join under the present conditions in the building in- 
dustry. 

“Verv well,” replies the contractor-dealer. “How high 
shall the intensity be? If some association or other 
body of national scope will only accept the responsibility 
of saying how high the intensity should be for certain 
specific trades and for specific operations in various fac- 
tories I can take the data and make sales. It is of 
great value to have such corroborative data from a dis- 
interested source. For instance, it is now an easy mat- 
ter to justify estimates and percentages of overhead by 
referring any customer who complains to the data is- 
sued by the Electrical Estimators’ Association of Chi- 
cago. The results of their studies are accepted without 
argument. They took the responsibility for issuing data 
that were as near correct as they could make them.” 

Who will take the responsibility for data on higher 
intensity lighting? The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety has a committee on the subject, but members of 
the society feel that a report issued by them must be at 
least 99 per cent accurate before it can be published. 
The contractor-dealer would rather have more speed and 
a close approximation than ultra-accuracy. What is 
needed is some association which can logically set down 
fair approximate values for the trade to work by. Let 
them be as nearly correct as it is possible for them to be 
under the present knowledge of lighting. Let the asso- 
ciation have the bigness to acknowledge later if neces- 
sary that some of them need changing. Perhaps the 


’ commercial section of the National Electric Light Asso- 


ciation would accept this job. One attempt to do this 
is the code of industrial lighting recently issued by the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio. Certainly somebody 
must accept this important responsibility. 
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Sells 150 Washers in 
Town of 3,500 


In the last two years the Pinson 
Electric Company of Preston, Idaho, 
has sold 150 washing machines to the 
population of 3,500 which it serves. 
How it happened is told by Charles 
E. Pinson, manager of the company, 
in the following words: 

“The first washing machine order 
I ever gave a salesman was for just 
one machine. It was some little time 
before I sold this first machine. But 
when I did place it I followed it 
right up. 

“TI inquired as to when this cus- 
tomer was going to wash, and picked 
up two prospective buyers and 
took them to see the machine 
in operation under load. I succeeded 
in selling both parties. Up to this 
time I had only sold about three 
electric washers in one and a half 
years. 

“TI made myself believe that the 
machine I was selling was the only 
machine for the average home. I 
commenced to advertise in our local 
paper. In the meantime I succeeded 








Ideas for the Man Who Sells 








Plans, Schemes and Methods 
Gathered from Successful 
Selling Experienceto Increase 
the Sale of Electrical Ap- 


pliances 
— 




















in getting the contract for wiring 
a small town with about twenty 


‘residences. By going after the busi- 


ness I dropped off about fourteen 
Clarindas to these twenty new cus- 
tomers. 

“Of course I didn’t feel at all 
bad about that, so I told the people 
in our local paper what I had done. 
Besides this, I would occasionally 
place a machine in the car and 
go out after the business, leaving 
folders and other literature at the 
places where I called. I also flooded 
the public schools with blotters, and 
ran a slide in the moving picture 
show. 

“Pretty soon I had the people 
coming my way. They would come 
into the store and ask, ‘Where is 
that famous washer I have heard so 
much about?’ The result has been 
the sale of about 150 machines in 
approximately two years, and I am 
still putting them out.” 








“I made myself believe that the machine I was selling was the only machine for the 
average home,” says Charles E. Pinson, manager of the Pinson Electric Company of 
Preston, Idaho, whose sales room is shown here. Mr. Pinson has sold 150 washing 
machines in a town of 3,500, but he didn’t do it only by store demonstrations such as 
you see in the picture. Read his own account of the methods that gave him success, 





It Is the Dealers’ Recom- © 


mendations that Create 
Demand 


“The greatest consumer demand 
creating force in America is goods 
in the hands of satisfied customers,” 
declared H. A. Lewis, advertising 
director McGraw-Hill Electrical 
Trio, before the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York City. 

“The second greatest demand cre- 
ating force for merchandise is the 
recommendation of an established 
and favorably known dealer. 

“As individuals we have all been 
human beings for some time before 
we became readers of advertise- 
ments and, as human beings, the 
favorable recommendation of some 
one whose judgment we have 
learned to accept becomes our un- 
conscious buying guide. If we reason 
the matter out, we assume that a 
dealer knows good merchandise or 
else he could not stay in business. 
Therefore, it is quite logical to ac- 
cept his judgment.” 





Weekly Payments for Electri- 
- cal Appliance Salesmen 
BY GEORGE C. FINCH 


Paying salesmen weekly has been 
found an effective way of keeping 
them up to their highest pitch of 
service by one of the large electrical 
stores of California. Monthly aver- 
ages usually run pretty high and a 
salesman may even loaf on the job 
for a week without the fact being 
particularly obvious in a monthly 
return. No such neglect of business 
can be concealed in a weekly state- 
ment, however, and as the various 
salesmen compare notes on weekly 
returns the man who has taken a 
vacation has the matter brought 
sharply home to him. 

The method likewise has other ad- 
vantages. There is no necessity of 
furnishing salesmen with an ex- 
pense account. With an interval of 
a month between payments, even a 
large return will dwindle away, until 
it becomes necessary for the firm to 
finance the remainder of the month’s 
sales. Another aspect of the situa- 
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tion is the psychological effect which 
the weekly payment in smaller install- 
ments has upon the remainder of 
the sales force. Of course, the re- 
turn from commissions which the 
salesman enjoys during a good period 
is much higher than any regular 
salary which the firm can pay, and 
if the counter salesman learned that 
the outdoor worker was receiving 
pay checks at the end of the month 
which were double his own he would 
become dissatisfied, in spite of the 
fact that his own income has the ad- 
vantage of being regular, whereas 
the larger amount may dwindle 
greatly or cease entirely during a 
slack period. By paying outdoor 
salesmen weekly there is never any 
such large amount involved, and as 
it is obvious that one week’s returns 
may be lower than the preceding, it 
is not reckoned up to sound as large 
as the occasional lump sums for spe- 
cial monthly records would appear. 
In all respects, therefore, the method 
has proved satisfactory and is recom- 
mended in the handling of a large 
number of outside solicitors. 





A Plate, a Ball and a Rubber 
Tube Made This “Mystery 
Window” 


A “mystery window” made up 
simply of a plate, a ball and a piece 
of rubber tubing has attracted many 
passers-by to a recent window dis- 
play of the Vacuum Cleaner Specialty 
Company, Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City. In the center-front of 
the window was a flat silver plate, 
resting on two small blocks of wood. 
An ordinary baseball was rolling 
constantly around the outer edge of 
the plate, while a sign immediately 
behind asked, “What Makes the Ball 
Go Round?” There was no apparent 
explanation of the phenomenon, al- 
though interested watchers evolved 
many curious ones, such as, “Oh, 
gee, I bet there are magnets under 
the plate attracting the ball from 
one side to another.” A thick tub- 
ing, however, apparently thrown 
carelessly into the window about a 
foot from the plate, carried the ex- 
planation. This tubing was con- 
nected to a motor at the back of the 
window which blew air into it.. The 
air, coming out of the tubing, 
struck the ball with just enough 
force to send it on another circuit 
around the plate, repeating this 
process as the ball came back to 
the same point. 





More “Don’ts”’ for the Dealer 
That Have Stood the 
Test of Time 


Don’t discontinue the use of dis- 
play shelves in your store. Most 
manufacturers pack their various 
wiring supplies in attractive cartons 
which, if properly arranged, make a 
good appearance. It is also a con- 
venient means of serving the custom- 
er, rather than having to go to the 
cellar or back room for material. 

Don’t open the store at 8 o’clock 
one morning and at 9 o’clock the 
next; have definite hours for opening 
and closing. It is desirable to men- 
tion the hours of business in your 
newspaper advertisements. 

Don’t display a number of differ- 
ent articles in your windows at one 
time. For example, one week dress 
the window entirely with lamps, the 
next with flashlights, and so on—a 
frequent change of display and a 
well-dressed window attract custom- 
ers to your store. 


FRAME GOOD ADVERTISING POSTERS 


Don’t hang promiscuous advertis- 
ing posters on the walls; those that 
are worth keeping can be inexpen- 
sively framed and will add to, rather 
than detract from, the appearance of 
your store. 

Don’t attempt to do a merchandis- 
ing business without a competent 
salesman or saleswoman behind the 
counter at all times, ready for prompt 
service. to customers. Less efficient 


sales service is rendered by the sales- 
man who is kept busy doing repair 
work or other odd jobs. 

Don’t permit smoking in the store; 
many women object to it, and any de- 
tail for their comfort, no matter how 
small, that will please the female 
shopper, who is usually the purchas- 
ing agent for the family, is good 
policy. 

Finally—observe the manner in 
which successful merchants in other 
lines conduct their business and 
profit thereby. Be a persistent ad- 
vertiser; join the business men’s 
club, and, most important of all, the 
local electrical association. 





To Push Radiant Heaters 


Instead of displaying radiant elec- 
tric heaters in their show windows, 
either with the current turned on 
or with a colored bulb substituted 
for the heating coil, McCarthy 
Brothers & Ford of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are bringing home to passers-by the 
advantage of the heaters in a much 
more effective way. When a recent 
cold wave hit Buffalo a heater with 
the “juice” turned on was mounted 
on a stand outside the door of the 
shop so that the people passing were 
able to stop and take the chill out 
of their fingers. Underneath the 
heater was this legend: “Feels 
good, doesn’t it? It will feel better 
still in your bathroom, sitting room 
or office. Leave your order for one 
today.” © 





If Tombstones Were Truthful— 
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If tombstones were only truthful, what tales they could tell! 


Well, here is a graveyard, 


at last, where consoling platitudes found no place—where, instead, there were e itaphs 


such as these: 


“Mother—lost her life carrying water from a spring 100 ft. from 


ome ;” 


“Hepzibah—broke her back bending over an ironing board ;” “Sacred to the memory of 


Jane—she scrubbed herself into eternity.” 


only a miniature cemetery, an exhibit at the Montana State fair by the 


The cemetery, however, as it hap 


ed, was 
tate Agri- 


cultural College of Montana. It brought home forcibly to hundreds of visitors the need 
for home conveniences, for lack of wae —. a farm woman has gone to her grave 
efore her time. 
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Equipping a Room to Dem- 
onstrate Better Industrial 
Lighting 


Description and discussion alone 
cannot convey a full understanding 
and appreciation of the new stand- 
ards in industrial illumination. Its 
attributes and potentialities must be 
made known through demonstration. 
Good lighting must be seen, felt and 
experienced; it should be contrasted 
directly with conditions of the kind 
that still prevail generally. 

With such assistance, one soon 
comes to understand the elements 
of proper factory illumination and 
realizes the enormous opportunity 
he has to serve industry while at 
the same time multiplying several 
times the revenue from this load. 
By this means, also, the associated 
electrical interests of a given com- 
munity can acquire the common 
understanding of the subject neces- 
sary to undertake a program through 
which the consumer will be ade- 
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quately served with equipments of 
the proper kind properly installed, 
and thus remove the limitations on 
the amount of light which the fac- 
tory can profitably employ. And, 
finally, a demonstration forms, by 
all odds, the most effective lighting 
sales method. It offers the opportu- 
nity of arousing the interest and 
of educating not only officials of 
individual plants but also entire 
engineering, trade and_ business 
organizations. 

The demonstration presented at 
the Pasadena N. E. L. A. Conven- 
tion was based upon one developed 
during the past year in Cleveland 
to present the new standards in 
industrial lighting, how they have 
come about and what they mean to 
industry, before a large group of 
people. It was desired to show that 
with popular instruments of meas- 








A room about 50 ft. square with a 15 ft. or somewhat higher ceiling is of ideal size 


for an industrial lighting demonstration. If 


the room has the general appearance of a 


factory interior, and tables or benches can be provided at which the audience can be 


seated, its use is rendered most effective. 


: The high ceiling is valuable in showing the 
important relation between mounting height and spacing distance. 


A satisfactory 


demonstration may, however, be made in a room which is somewhat smaller; it is 
desirable that the width be at least 30 ft. and the length preferably greater, so that 


three rows of units may be installed. 


It is not possible in a room so small that only a 


few units can be installed to represent the lighting effects which would actually result 
in typical manufacturing interiors. 





urement in use factory lighting has 
become a definite, quantitative art; 
that the requirements can _ be 
analyzed readily and met easily with 
modern standardized equipments; 
that there are actually vast apparent 
differences between the old methods 
and the new standards. The demon- 
stration appeared to be effective and 
requests for its repetition came from 
many sources. It was made under 
conditions representative of those to 
be found in many other locations and 
is described here to furnish such 
suggestions as it may for installa- 
tions in other cities. 


THE DEMONSTRATION ROOM 


The installation was made in a 
section of a building erected for 
garage purposes, but used tem- 
porarily as a factory cafeteria. The 
room is 50 ft. wide with open steel 
trusses, has a total ceiling height of 
17 ft. and a clear height under the 
trusses of 14 ft. These trusses 
divide the room into 16-ft. bays. 
Three of the bays were curtained off 
with gray canvas for this demonstra- 
tion, thus forming a room _ sub- 
stantially 50 ft. square. The walls 
and ceiling were of medium color. 


GENERAL LIGHTING SYSTEM 


The several lighting systems pro- 
vided are indicated in the sketch of 
the room. 


System O—Original installation, con- 
sisting of three bowl-frosted lamps in 
shallow-dome reflectors at the centers 
of the bays. Space formerly used prin- 
cipally for car storage by day. The 
three overhead units were supplemented 
with a number of drop lamps both large 
and small, with and without reflectors, 
to simulate more nearly conditions as 
found in a large percentage of factory 
interiors at present. 

System A —Sixteen 100-watt clear 
lamps with deep-bowl] reflectors, the 
latter attached to cords so that they 
could be pulled up above the lamps or 
lowered over them. Spacing of units, 
13 ft.; mounting height above floor, 
103 ft. Dllumination on tables,* bare 
lamps 2.9 foot-candles; with reflectors, 
4.1 foot-candles (range 3 to 6). 

System B—Nine 200-watt bowl- 
enameled lamps in RLM standard 
dome _ reflectors. Spacing, 20 ft.; 
height, 103 ft. Illumination, 5.5 foot- 
candles (range 1.9 to 11). 

System C — Sixteen 200-watt bowl- 
enameled lamps in RLM standard dome 
reflectors. Added to System B, the 


~ *The values are those for a new installa- 
tion. In designing an installation for serv- 
pe Phe allowance must be made for depre- 
ciation. 
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ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
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Plan and arrangement of the lighting dem- 
onstration room at Nela Park, Cleveland 





total System BC (25 200-watt lamps) 
resulted in a spacing of 10 ft.; height, 
10% ft. Illumination, 15 foot- candles 
(range 14 to 16). 

System D— Nine 200-watt ‘bowl- 
enameled lamps in dome reflectors with 
glass tops. Spacing, 17 ft.; height, 
144 ft. Illumination, 4.9 foot-candles 
(range 4 to 6). Opaque cones cover- 
ing the glass tops, but attached to cords 
so that they may be raised above the 
units or dropped over the glass tops, 
should be provided. 

System E—Nine 500-watt bowl- 
enameled lamps in RLM _ standard 
dome reflectors. Spacing, 17 ft., 
mounting height, 144 ft. Illumination, 
14 foot-candles. 

System F — Sixteen 500-watt Mazda 
C-2 (Daylight) lamps in 20-in., one- 
piece diffusing and reflecting glass- 
enclosing units. Spacing, 13 ft.; 
mounting height, 144 ft. Illumination, 
11.5 foot-candles. 


PLATFORM APPARATUS 


A small platform was erected at 
one end of the room and the control 
of all lighting units brought to a 
switchboard at this point. A rhe- 
ostat in the main circuit permitted 
reduction of the voltage of the 
various systems to at least 15 volts 
below normal. 

At the back of the platform was 
a large box lined with black velvet 
and open at the front, in which were 
three vertical wooden bars of dif- 
ferent cross sections and lighting 
circuits providing illumination from 
any or all directions. 

A screen for the projection of 
lantern slides was placed above this 
box. 

In the roof truss, above and to 
the front of the stage, was mounted 
a 250-watt floodlight with its beam 
directed to the stage. A rheostat 


was placed ‘in series with this lamp 
so that the intensity of illumination 
on the stage could be varied at will. 

A large card in the form of a 
Snellen chart, so modified as to 
reduce the gradation in size between 
rows of letters, was available for 
mounting on an easel. In addition 
there was provided a device for 
exposing a desired letter or group 
of letters for a short period. 

At one side of the stage was a 
row of lamps with clear bulbs, dif- 
fusing bulbs, diffusing globes, etc., 
for use in analyzing glare. Below 
these was placed a chart with letter- 
ing of various sizes and a trans- 
lucent center spot, behind which was 
placed a 300-watt lamp connected 
with a rheostat. 

Large charts showing plan views 
of the room with the different 
,Systems of lighting and indicating 
the position of the various tables 
used were available in discussing 
the results obtained. A blackboard 
completed the platform equipment. 

On the tables at which the 
audience sat were placed foot-candle 
meters for measuring the illumina- 
tion, bright tinned pans and lids for 
observing reflected images of light 
sources and castings to indicate the 
shadow conditions. The demonstra- 
tions were given to show: 


1. Visual Acuity—The modified Snel- 
len chart was illuminated first to an 
intensity of the order of 14 to 2 foot- 
candles and then to 12 to 15 foot- 
candles. Under the latter illumination 
an additional line or two could be read 
from any point in the room. 


2. Time Element in Vision—The ap- 
paratus for exposing letters for short 
intervals was so adjusted that under 
an intensity of 14 to 2 foot-candles the 
letter could not be identified from most 
parts of the room, whereas when ex- 
posed for the same interval under an 
illumination of 12 to 15 foot-candles it 
was easily read. 


It was shown by these two dem- 
onstrations that under adequate 
lighting one sees more and sees it 
more quickly, and is therefore able 
to proceed with his work more 
accurately, and also more quickly, or 
with less fatigue. 


3. Direction of Light—The three 
wooden bars in the shadow box were 
first illuminated from four sides; their 
appearance was substantially identical. 
With light largely directed from one 
side, however, they stood out distinctly 
as of round, triangular and square 
cross section. Thus was shown the 
importance of differences in bright- 
ness; that is, light and shade, in reveal- 
ing the form of objects. 

4. Glare—With increasing voltage on 
the lamp behind the glare chart the 
smaller letters near the bright spot 
became obliterated, evidencing the truth 
of the statement carried on the chart, 
“A bright light near the line of vision 
greatly reduces one’s ability to see 
detail.” As the brightness was further 











Many central stations have rooms which could readily be adapted to this purpose, and 
at the same time continue to serve for uses of a character with which demonstrations 


will not seriously interfere. 
garages, reserve power plants, etc. 


Such rooms may be in use as meter-testing laboratories, 
In some cities the associated electrical interests 
may find it desirable to utilize a vacant store room, factory loft, or the like. 


The Com- 


monwealth Edison Company of Chicago has recently fitted up an effective installation 
in a part of the main floor of the general office building. Machine tools, at which work 


is regularly carried on, benches, racks, etc., 


make the conditions typical of the shop 


and the demonstration most convincing. The’ location has the advantage of accessibility. 
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increased the chart could be viewed 
only with discomfort. Thus the effects 
of glare, both in interfering with vision 
and in causing discomfort, were empha- 
sized. The row of units above the 
chart was used to show the effects of 
brightness and total quantity of light 
in causing glare. The effect of the 
position of the light source with respect 
to the eye was indicated by raising 
and lowering a bare lamp above the 
platform. 

Glare from unshaded light sources 
was illustrated by the bare lamps of 
Systems O and A, contrasted with the 
results when the reflectors were lowered 
over the lamps. 

Reflected glare from bright surfaces 
was apparent in the tinned pans. The 
value of the bowl-enameled lamp and 
the enclosed diffusing unit in minimiz- 
ing the effects of such images of the 
units was clearly demonstrated. 

The effect of contrast between the 
lighting units and the background was 
studied by comparing the results under 
Systems A or BC with those of Sys- 
tems D and F, which transmit light for 
the illumination of the ceiling. 


5. Increasing Illumination with Re- 
flectors—The illumination was read on 
the foot-candle meters placed at each 
of the tables, under System A before 
‘and after lowering the reflectors over 
the lamps. With the reflectors, greatly 
increased foot-candle values were noted. 

6. Uniformity of Illumination—Non- 
uniformity resulting from too wide 
spacing of units for a given mounting 
height was indicated by System B, 
where the illumination directly under 
the units was found to be six times that 
midway between the lampsz. 

Substantially uniform illumination 
was obtained by the same number of 
units mounted higher in System D, 
whereas the combination of Systems B 
and C gave a sufficiently close spacing 
to obtain uniformity at the lower 
mounting height. 


7. Illumination of Horizontal and 
Vertical Surfaces—Comparison of Sys- 
tem A with Systems BC and,F showed 
the relatively higher illumination of 
vertical surfaces with dome reflectors 
or the glass-enclosing units, as com- 
pared with the deep-bow] reflectors. 


8. Shadows—The value of soft, lumi- 
nous shadows was illustrated by com- 
paring the sharp, deep shadows pro- 
duced with the clear lamps in small 
reflectors, System A, or by an insuf- 
ficient number of units, System C, with 
the improved results under Systems 
BC, D, E, and F, where most of the 
light is redirected from larger reflector 
surfaces, with, in some cases, a con-, 
et amount from the ceiling and 
walls. 


9. Appearance of Room—The general 
impression produced by different types 
of lighting installations was noted in 
comparing the dark ceilings and walls 
characteristic with the deep-bowl re- 
flectors, the better illumination of side 
walls with dome reflectors, the im- 
proved illumination of ceilings as well 
as walls with the glass top dome 
reflectors, and the attractive appear- 
ance of ceilings, walls and the units 
themselves when the glass-enclosing 
units were employed in System F. 


10. Color of Light—The daylight 
lamps used in System F showed the 
better color discrimination and identi- 
fication of objects with the whiter light. 


Also, by removing the shutters from 
the windows, the mixing of this light 
with daylight was shown -to remove the 
annoyance sometimes experienced when 
ae more yellow light with white 
ight. 

11. Effect of Voltage — By means of 
the rheostat in the main circuit, the 
voltage of the lamps was reduced by 
varying amounts to indicate the effect 
on light output. By means of the foot- 
candle meters the great decreases in 
illumination with voltage below normal 
were read directiy. 

12. “Too Much Light”—The popular 
fallacy of “too much light” was shown 
to result from the use of improper 
units which cause excessive glare. All 
the lighting systems were turned on 
simultaneously, giving an intensity of 
about 50 foot-candles, revealing all 
details of objects perfectly with entire 
comfort to the audience. This intensity 
was compared with the much higher 
intensities which prevail near windows 
and out of doors under good daylight 
conditions. 


Lantern slides were used in 
emphasizing the importance of ade- 
quate maintenance for lighting 
systems, as well as in the discussion 
of other points. The many elabora- 
tions and additional demonstrations 
which can be made with such an 
installation will immedately sug- 
gest themselves. 

The Lighting Sales Bureau, N. E. 
L. A., will be glad to co-operate with 
any central station in working out 
the arrangement of lighting systems 
and apparatus necessary for a satis- 
factory demonstration under any 
specific local conditions. 

The “new era” in_ industrial 
lighting means the further develop- 
ment of the country’s productive effi- 
ciency. It will return hundreds of 
millions of dollars to manufacturers 
and their employees, while quad- 
rupling the central station factory 
lighting revenue. A demonstration 
furnishes convincing proof of these 
facts. Seeing is believing. 





Have the Farmer Illuminate 
That Sign on His Barn 
at Night 


Many a farmer who is being paid 
now by advertisers for a sign on his 
barn or fence could earn twice as 
much by having the sign illumi- 
nated at night. It would cost him 
little, and, especially if the sign is 
near a well-traveled road, the. ad- 
vertiser will pay well to have it 
lighted during the dark hours, 
when it will attract the attention of 
every passing auto. It is such sug- 
gestions as this that win the good 
will of the farmer and more business 
for the contractor. Show him that 


not only will his power plant pay 
for itself but it will actually earn 
money for him! 





Be Sure of Your Business 
Proposition When You 
Approach Your 
Banker 


“Don’t go to your banker and ask 
for a loan unless you can show him 
that you want the money for an ab- 
solutely legitimate business proposi- 
tion,” says Carl Newton of Dallas, 
Tex., proprietor of -the Fox Com- 
pany, owner of the world’s largest 
mail-order business of developing 
films, in Business for June. 

“You can’t afford to take a single 
chance on tackling the banker with a 
doubtful scheme, because if he turns 
you down once it may grow to be a 
habit with him. 

“When you are building up a line 
of credit make it a practice to carry 
your deposits to the bank yourself; 
let the banker see you every day. 
You may not be very ornamental, 
but every-day contact sort of makes 
you one of the family, and people 
will always do more for home folks 
than outsiders. 


Don’t RENEW YOUR NOTE FOR 
Too SHORT A TIME 


“If you ever have to renew a note, 
don’t make the mistake of asking to 
renew it for too short a time. Don’t 
trust that you are going to have 
extra good business and renew it for 
thirty days when you already have 
one note falling. due next month. 
Renewing for too short a time has 
got good men into hot water.” 

Newton was asked if that was all 
he had to say on banking. 

“There might be something more,” 


he replied, “but it sounds almost too- 
much like preaching.” - ; 


“LIVE RIGHT AND TEND TO 
BUSINESS” 


He was assured that nothing would 
be considered preaching when backed 
up by a record of acquiring in ten 
years the neat total of two big retail 


_stores, a wholesale house, a four- 


story developing plant and 250 em- 
ployees.: 
“Well, if you insist, it’s just this,” 


‘he said. “‘The young man who wants. 


to have credit at his bank has got 
to live a good, clean, decent life. 
Bankers know that a man who lives. 
that way is a safe gamble. Live: 
right and tend to business. That’s. 


about all there is to it, I guess.” 





Reyer 
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Electrical Appliances in 
Women’s Restrooms 


A saleswoman employed by the 
central station company of a large 
Middle West city recently began a 
systematic plan of selling electrical 
appliances for use in the combina- 
tion restrooms and lavatories in of- 
fice buildings. The saleswoman uses 
this method: 

She first ascertains from the 
matron, maid, nurse or “welfare 
worker” in charge of the restroom 
how many electrical appliances are 
already in use. She goes then to 
the agent or owner of the building, 
or to a superintendent in the case 
of a restroom maintained by a single 
business concern, and submits her 
ideas and prices on desirable equip- 
ment. If the owners decline to buy 
any or all of the appliances she sug- 
gests, the saleswoman asks permis- 
sion to put one or more of the small 
electrical luxuries she has suggested 
into the women’s restroom for a 
month’s free trial, also to post a 
notice in the restroom stating that 
the devices are temporarily fur- 
nished for trial, giving the prices 
and the small individual contribu- 
tion from each girl (based, of course, 
on the number of girls using the 
restroom) required to purchase each 
appliance. 


AN ELECTRIC HEATING PAD FOR 
EVERY WOMAN’S RESTROOM 


Electric heating pads have proved 
by far the best restroom sellers. It 
is really inexcusable for any woman’s 
restroom to be without at least one. 
Curling irons come next. Unex- 
pectedly, the saleswoman has made 
a considerable number of sales in 
this way of toasters, percolators and 
grills. Groups of girls buy them 
for co-operative luncheon and for 
hot drinks and snacks at odd hours 
during the business day. She also 
has found it surprisingly easy to 
make sales of vibrators, which the 
business women usually buy on the 
co-operative basis. A month’s trial 
is far more than enough to demon- 
strate to women brain workers the 

. @fficacy of the electric vibrator in 
soothing tired and aching nerves. 








An ‘Idea Exchange’’ for the 

Women Who Sell Electrical 

aaa: —— for 
the 
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To digress somewhat: The value 
of the electric vibrator as a means 
of quick relief from headache, brain 
fag, eye strain and every other kind 
of nerve strain has never received 
sufficient advertising in this country, 
where the advertising of scores of 
dangerous medicinal headache 
“cures” goes on directly causing 
deaths from time to time, and in- 
cidentally making fortunes for the 
advertisers. A far larger number 
of women can be reached by the 
headache appeal than by the home- 
beautifying appeal, and in advertis- 
ing to home women the argument 
should never be omitted that the 
electric vibrator is a home comfort 





and luxury for all the members of 
the family, all who have pains and 
aches, lazy hair follicles, poor cir- 
culation, fagged muscles and nerves 
—the men members of the family 
as well as the women. 

The saleswoman finds private con- 
cerns particularly open at this time 
to her electrical comforts sugges- 
tions for their women employees. 
The electric appliance is a splendid 
little good-will creator and assistant 
in the welfare work now carried on 
by so many large concerns. 

As a direct result of the restroom 
sales many sales have heen made of 
electrical appliances for home use by 
the business women and their rela- 
tives and friends; the largest num- 
ber being made at Christmas time. 

The success of the office building 
experiment has prompted the sales- 





California Dealer Opens “ 


Free Municipal Laundry” 


in His Electric Shop 




















“Familiarity breeds approval, not contempt, of electrical labor-saving devices,” 


dently the creed of an Oakland, Cal., 


is evi- 


dealer whose latest stunt is to establish a 


“municipal laundry’—absolutely free—right in his store, where all Oakland may come 
and wash, if it so pleases. W. T. Smith, manager of the Domestic Electric Appliance 
Company, who conceived the project, is basing his appeal to Oakland housewives on the 
shortage of domestic help and the high cost of laundering. He has fitted up a com- 
modious room in the rear of the company’s display room with electric washing machines, 
drying machines, mangles and irons of various sizes. In addition to the equipment, 
electricity, gas, hot water and soap are supplied. Everything is absolutely free, 
and housewives who bring their laundry on their regular washdays incur no obligation 
whatever. Mr. Smith believes that = en work alone will pay for the project 
n e end. 
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woman to make a profitable canvass 
of all the restrooms and lavatories 
in the hotels, restaurants, shops and 
other public places in her city. 

The use of electrical appliances in 
restrooms, of course, sells off-peak 
current for a central station com- 
pany, summer and winter. 

And it would be difficult to devise 
a more perfect advertisement of ap- 
pliances and electric service in gen- 
eral than the electrical appliance in a 
women’s restroom. 





Tell the Man That! 


“TI don’t bore my women customers 
with details of the mechanical per- 
fection of my washing machine,” says 
a saleswoman who has been doing 
suburban house to house work for an 
electric washer. “I tell the men that. 
They are naturally more interested 
in mechanics than women are and 
understand what I am talking about 
when I say belt drive, worm drive, 
gears and motor. A woman just 
wants to know if it will do the work 
and a demonstration will show her 
that. But I have known men to dis- 
cuss the mechanical features of dif- 
ferent types with as much interest 
as if they were speaking of the latest 
automobile models.” 





“Why Not Make Tea on the 
Headlight Heater?” Asks 
the Ingenious Jap 





Americans like to think they are more in- 
ventive than most others, and perhaps they 
are—but when it comes to ingenuity, par- 
ticularly in the application of electrical ap- 
pliances to new uses, we must occasionally 
take our hats off to our neighbors across the 
Pacific. Here is a suggestion for the Jap- 
anese housewife—to make tea on her elec- 
trical “headlight” radiator. It was part of 
an advertisement in Ohm, a Japanese elec- 
trical journal, published in Tokyo. 


Electric Curler Puts Crimps 
in Blouses 


Blouses with crimped ruffles are 


attractive when new, but, unless | 


one has a crimper at home, it is 
difficult to make them look fresh 
again after being laundered. One 
way to get around this, points out 
the Washington Times, is to use the 
electric curling iron, which will do 
the job as neatly, if not as rapidly, 
as a crimper. Here’s another sell- 


ing point for your electric hair 
curler! 





Make the Woman Whose 
House Is Unwired Your 
Future Customer! 


“Don’t laugh at the woman whos? 
house is unwired—she is your future 
customer,” says Miss Helen Deane, 
head saleswoman of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 

“T have seen even the best sales- 
women turn a cold shoulder to a 
customer whose house, as they learn 
from some casual remark, is not even 
wired. A little broader vision would 
not only make that woman’s home a 
wired home, but would make her a 
future and grateful customer. Some- 
times it is just out of ignorance that 
a woman whose home is unwired will 
come in and inquire for an electric 
iron. Or sometimes some one will see 
the lamps in the store and enter to in- 
quire for a gas lamp. In either case, 
when I learn that her home is un- 
wired I usually take advantage of 
the opportunity to show her the 


washing machine and other labor-| 


saving appliances which she may 
have with electricity. In other words, 
I try to have her leave the store in- 
spired with a desire for electrical 
conveniences. If I do my part well 
there’s soon another house in the 
hands of the electricians and another 
regular customer for our appliance 
department.” 

Miss Deane believes that the secret 
of success in selling electrical appli- 
ances is to learn the individual needs 
of each customer and suggest the 
way to meet them. Recently, she 


‘was called over to help out two Ital- 


ians who had difficulty in explaining 
their wants. She finally made out 
that they wanted to take to Italy 
a small vacuum cleaner for use in a 
fourteen-room house. “Too small,” 
she pronounced, and after much ges- 
ticulating and verbal fireworks she 
induced them to order a $59 size. 


Two months later the men returned 
with an order for sixty of those 
cleaners, which they were going to 
sell in Italy! 





Here’s a Trunk That Makes 
Special Provision for the 
Electric Iron! 


When the trunk is opened at the 
end of the trip and the clothes taken 
out, ready to be hung away, and one 
finds one’s silks and ruffles loath to 
respond to any ministrations—then, 
if one has been wise in foresight, 
goes forth the call to action to the 
electric iron. The convenience and 
quick service of this little electrical 
servant have made it almost a neces- 
sity to every traveler. So much so, 




















The electric iron is held securely in place 
in this compartment in one of the drawers 
of the Hartmann wardrobe trunk. 


in fact, that one trunk maker, the 
Hartmann Trunk Company of Racine, 
Wis., has made special provision for 
packing an electric iron in its ward- 
robe trunks. 

The compartment for the iron in 
this trunk is in one of the drawers 
and contains a flat support on which 
the iron rests, fastened securely. 

Summer vacationists purchasing 
electric irons for the trip will appre- 
ciate the suggestion that at ledst one 
trunk maker has made provision for 
their needs in this respect! 





Away with Brooms and 


Brushes 


You who’ve borne the tribulation and 
the dusty inundation 
Of the spring house-cleaning days of 
long ago 
Know that now that dread muhdation 
has been doomed to dissipation, 
We have trapped the oft elusive 
“Witch of Woe.” 
So away with brooms and brushes and 
away with mops and slushes, 
And away. with beating carpets, 
pulling tacks; 
Just a vacuum installation plus electric 
generation 
Chases dirt from all the corners, 
nooks and cracks! 
—HALE MCBRIDE in Edison Monthly. 


—_—_— 
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Do You Take an Inventory of 
Yourself as a Salesman? 
By Guy CLIFFORD 


Take an inventory of yourself! 

Study the impression you make on 
your customer! 

Bear in mind that a man is often 
taken for the value he represents; it 
is none the less true in business. If 
you do not put much esteem in your- 
self the world, certainly, will not. It 
is the man who stands for something, 
determined to win, understands his 
’ trade, that the world is seeking. It 
will be a hard matter to hold your 
customer, impress him favorably 
with your goods, if you are not 
dressed in keeping with your occu- 
pation. You are not expected to wear 
broadcloth, but to dress in a neat, 
clean, gentlemanly manner. Not 
flashy patterns, but a modest, up-to- 
date style. A salesman is quickly 


The Jobber’s Salesman 








| 
} Ideas Other Men Have Used - 


to Help Them Sell Goods, 
and to Build Better Dealer- 


Customers 

















sized up by his appearance. If you 
are a student of humanity you have, 
no doubt, noticed the result. 
Understand your line so well, it 
will be useless for one to argue with 
you. But, remember every time you 
chat with any one, if careful, you 
will learn something of value. Strive 
to be broad and liberal minded as 
possible. Bea thinker. Allow every 
man his own opinion. Read every- 
thing that holds a possible thought 
for advancement. New ideas will be 
a vast help; don’t let the fancy get 
away. Put them into practice; don’t 
stop with reading. If you cannot 
carry facts in your mind jot them 
down in a book for future reference. 
Keep trying them, until you have 
worked out a system that is next to 








perfection. Thoughts gained by good 
reading, with your experience, ought 
to do much toward advancement. 
And never lose sight of doing your 
work a little better than any one else! 





Successful Salesmen Study 


Customers’ Fads 


Every customer you meet has some 
fad, some hobby in which he or she 
will always be interested, if you have 
anything worth while to say along 
that line. 

Why not have a little indexed 
pocket memorandum book in which 
you set down the names of all the 
customers with whom you are per- 
sonally acquainted who have fads or 
special interests ‘you have found out 
about ? 

You cannot hope to remember 
these things about everybody you 
know by name, but you can put that 





Jobber’s Salesmen Entertain Vancouver Electrical Association 


‘as 





- 6 il 


At the banquet of the Vancouver Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, June 1, attended by nearly 400 electrical 
men of western Canada, the feature of the evening’s entertain- 
ment -was the minstrel show given by the Vancover sales organ- 
The twelve minstrels 
appeared in blackface, sang songs and cracked electrical jokes 
By numbers the minstrels are: 


ization of the Northern Electric Company. 


to the delight of-:the audience. 


how wed 
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salesman; (5) 
(3) Cc. EK: 


(12) H. E. 


T. McFar!ane,: salesman ; 
(3) A. A. Tufford, power apparatus specialist; (4) H. W. Sellars, 
George Brisca, 

salesman; (7) K. W. Hewitt, salesman; (8) H. Morris, salesman ; 
Dunbar, acting crediti manager ; y 

ing, district sales manager; 
Richardson, salesman. 
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(2) John McColl, salesman; 


salesman; (6) R. C. Coverly, 
(10) W. C. 
Meldram, 


Mainwar- 


€li} 3. M: salesman 3 
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information where you can get it 
when you want it. And when you 
are calling on a customer there is a 
chance some time during the visit 
to refer privately to your little pocket 
encyclopedia of fads and hobbies. 
If you can’t get at that information 
to use it sooner, you can at least 
make a passing reference to it. 


CATER TO CUSTOMER’S HOBBIES 


When you have knowledge of spe- 
cial interests of really important cus- 
tomers-go out of your way to cater 
to’ them. For the man or woman in- 
terested in amateur photography clip 
out the item or the picture you see 
in some paper and which you know 
would interest an amateur photog- 
rapher. If dogs or cats are the 
special hobby, watch for items of in- 
terest that may appeal along that 
line, or note anything you see that is 
applicable. . 

For the man who collects anything, 
remember it when you see a unique 
article along the line of his collec- 
tion and tell him about it and when 
and where you noticed it. 





Seven Things a Salesman 
Should Do 


1. Stop talking price. Service and 
quality are far more effective selling 
arguments. 

2. Keep in mind the needs and de- 
sires of the customer and make all 
benefits derived from an _ order 
mutual. 

3. Sell nothing that cannot be pro- 
duced and delivered; make no prom- 
ises that cannot. be kept. 

4, Be able to analyze, reason and 
decide customers’ needs before try- 
ing to effect sales. 


5. Have confidence in the house 
you represent and the service or 
goods it deals in, and have confidence 
in your prospect. 

6. See that his line is such as to 
render service, sell at a profit and 
give satisfaction. 

7. Know that an order, to be a real 
order, must be sold right, taken 
right, made right, delivered right, 
look right, and be right.—OLIVER L. 
WROUGHTON, in the Typothetae Bul- 
letin. 





Novel Washer Demonstration 
Staged by Milwaukee J obber 
for Benefit of Dealers 


A unique demonstration of the 
simplicity of assembling an electric 
washer was given on May 27 at the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Show, 
Milwaukee, when two mechanics 
engaged in a speed contest in as- 
sembling the machine. It was a 
genuine assembling contest, inas- 
much as the washers were assem- 
bled completely just as they were in 
the factory. 

That is to say, it wasn’t a case 
of merely putting the tub in place 
and attaching the wringer and the 
motor, but every part and every nut 
and bolt had to be put in place. An 
interested crowd watched the con- 
test, as much impressed with the 
simplicity of the washer as with 
the skill of the mechanics. The 
winner’s time was nineteen minutes 
and five seconds. 

The contest was staged by the 
National Appliance Company of 
Milwaukee and represented one of 
the ways in which this jobbing 
house co-operates with its dealers. 
Complete demonstrations were 


given at the show of the machine, 
which was a “Surf” electric washer, 
but all prospective customers were 
referred to their nearest dealers, and 
the full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments announcing the contest car- 
ried the names of dealers handling 
the washer. 





How — Can Help 
Jobbers’ Salesmen Intro- 
duce Their Goods 


By M. A. OBERLANDER 
Supply Sales Manager Western Electric 


Company, New York City 

I would say that the first work on 
the part of the manufacturer should 
be that of making his own men thor- 
oughly familiar with his line. In 
other words, his representative must 
first be thoroughly “sold” on his 
product and likewise should be en- 
thusiastic on the line. He then will 
not experience any great difficulty in 
selling the line to the jobber’s sales- 
man. 

The jobber’s salesman should be 
furnished with the necessary samples 
as well as complete data to fully post 
him on the article or device. He 
should also be informed of the pos- 
sibilities of the line, the gross profits 
and the manner in which the article 
is packed, and then advised to direct 
his efforts to the sale of standard 
package quantities. 

The manufacturer’s representative 
should accompany the jobber’s sales- 
man to several of his customers, un- 
til he feels confident that the jobber’s 
salesman fully understands how to 
sell the line, also making him thor- 
oughly familiar with any advertis- 
ing campaigns being carried on by 
the manufacturer. 





“Off the Jobbing Job for a Day!” Pettingell-Andrews Employees Hold Field Day 
at Boston Shore Resort 








On June 12 the 300 employees of the Pettingell-Andrews Com- 
pany, Boston, held a field day at Nantasket Beach, in Boston 
Harbor, attended by all hands—executives, salesmen, stockroom 
The entire arrangements were in charge 
The ball game between the elec- 


clerks and office force. 
of the employees themselves. 





the entertainment. 








trical supply department and the automobile division was won 
by the Electricals, 8 to 2 


A big dinner and dance wound up 


President Frank S. Price, Treasurer George 
Murphy and Sales Manager J. E. Livor appear prominently in the 
center of the seatees in the front row. 
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Putting the Bank Robber Out 
of a Job 


Such a feat as the recent broad- 
daylight robbery of a jewelry shop 
within sight of hundreds on Broad- 
way may make a tale to thrill New 
York’s newspaper readers, but 
hardly the owner of a bank or trust 
company. He, instead, is thinking 
of new methods of protecting his 
own bank. ‘ 

Of special interest to the bank 
owner, then, will be the booklet just 
prepared by Stanley & Patterson, 
New York City, on their new elec- 
trically supervised bank protection 
system.’ After reading about the 
reception provided the hold-up man, 
one wonders if the day of the bank 
robber isn’t soon over! What mere 
burglar has half a chance against a 
system that not only sounds the 





“Hands up!” will have to give place to “Feet up!” if the future bank robber wants 

to be assured of the helplessness of his victim. With this new bank protection system, 

a foot rail under the teller’s desk needs but a tap of the foot to give the alarm. Other 

protective features of the system are described in the Stanley & Patterson booklet now 
ready for distribution by contractor-dealers to bankers, jewelers, etc. 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 








Advertising and Specialty Aids 
which Manufacturers Offer to 
| Help You Get More Trade 

















alarm in five or six different ways 
but also automatically locks every 
door in the building to prevent his 
escape? Under the teller’s desk is 
a foot-rail which needs but a tap of 


the foot to give the alarm, unknown — 


to the burglar, while the teller is 
apparently helpless with arms out- 
stretched. Instant ringing of gongs 
within or outside the building may 
sound the alarm, which cannot be 
stopped except by the master switch 
within the central control cabinet. 


Alarm lamps will give the signal at : 


the telephone operator’s desk, 
watchman’s quarters, cashier’s 
office, etc. Code signals will auto- 


matically transmit the message to 








Show Window, Counter, Mail l= 





police headquarters. And finally, 
with the locking of the doors, a red 
sign will be instantly flashed at the 
main entrance reading “Bank Rob- 
bery” or any desired message. 

These are only a few of the 
things in the booklet which would 
appeal to bankers and jewelers, 
but it’s a question whether it would 
not help to make the device effective 
if the contractor-dealer distributes 
the booklets to any burglars he 
happens to know! 


What to Do When a Cleaner 
Will Not Work Properly 


Frequently, when a customer com- 
plains that her cleaner is not work- 
ing, the dealer finds merely that the 
bag is too full of dirt or that some 
trifling obstruction in the nozzle is 
preventing the inrush of air. To 
prevent dissatisfaction of this kind 
the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is issuing a list 
of “things to do when your cleaner 
will not work properly.” The sug- 
gestions are incorporated in a leaflet 
giving the repair parts price list of 
the company and are as follows: 


See if the current is turned on at the 
lighting fixture and make sure that the 
plug is screwed tightly into the electric 
light socket. 

Make sure that your lighting fixture 





_is in good working order by testing it - 


with an electric light bulb. 

Be sure that the button switch on 
the handle has been pressed forward. 

Be sure that the bag is not too full 
of dirt and that the discharge vent is 
not by any manner stopped up. 

Make sure that there is nothing in 
the nozzle of the machine obstructing 
the inrush of air. : 

If by any means you do not discover 
where the difficulty lies, communicate 
with the dealer from whom you bought 
your cleaner or write direct to this 
company. 


“Hot Water Without Heat 
in Summer” 


“Few families, either in the city 
flat or summer cottage, enjoy the 
luxury of hot water in summer, 
because they cannot endure the heat 
of a continual fire in the coal stove or 
gas range. It is much cooler on a 
hot July night without the fierce 
range fire, but put it out and you are 
left without hot water for household 
needs.” These are the families, then, 





‘ 
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which will appreciate an electric 
water heater, points out the National 
Electric Water Heater Corporation, 
Times Building, New York City, in 
a.new pamphlet which it has ready 
for distribution on its “Little 
Wonder” heater. 





Another Movie Film to Help 
Banish “Blue Monday” 


“Except and Including”’ is the title 
of a new motion picture film now at 
the disposal of dealers wanting to 
use this most powerful weapon for 
spreading the message of “no more 
blue Mondays.” The first subtitle of 
the play reads: “Once upon a time 
there was a family named Williams 
who lived happily—ezcept Monday.” 


S 
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Betty brings happiness, in the form of an 
electric washer, to the Williams family— 
scenes from “Except and Including,” the 
now movie film now available for dealers. 





After which it isn’t hard to guess 
that the story centers around a 
housewife still handicapped by her 
adherence to the tub-and-washboard 
method of laundering. The play 
owes a large part of its appeal to its 
realistic portrayal of the everyday 
happenings and irritations in a-home 
where “blue Monday” is forever 
asscciated with hasty breakfasts, 
even hastier tempers and general up- 
set. And of course there is the 
pretty heroine,- who finally sets 
_things right for her aunt by having 
an electric washer installed, and 
enables the play to end with the cap- 
tion, “And they lived happily ever 
afterward—including Monday.” 

The film was produced for the 
Meadows Manufacturing Company of 
Bloomington, IIll., by the Venard 
Photographic Company, Peoria, IIl. 





The Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., is distribu- 
ting an attractive picture calendar for 
“Wagner” motors. The calendar is de- 
signed to show three months at a glance 
and runs to June, 1921. 


When Even the Movies Talk 
in Electrical Terms 
By LIDDA KAY 


When every housewife is on as 
familiar terms with volts and am- 
peres as she is with her tape measure 
and measuring cup, one more obstacle 
to a real popularization of electrical 
labor savers will cease to exist. Every 
wide-awake dealer knows this and is 
constantly seizing every opportunity 
to disseminate in popular guise a 
knowledge of the more technical 
things about electricity. 

The mediums of information 
are, briefly, the newspapers, mag- 
azines, schools,. lectures, churches, 
and—what is universally acknowl- 
edged to be the most powerful me- 
dium of all—the movies. 

That is why a recent and wholly 
unintentional contribution to the 
cause of popularizing electrical 
terms has been made in the Mar- 
shall Neilan production “Don’t Ever 
Marry,” sent out by the First Na- 
tional Exhibitors’ Circuit, New York 
City. In the first place, the hero is 
“an electrician in love,” and owner 
of a “well-paying electrical shop.” 


This, of course, gives opportunity 
for the laying of two or three 
scenes in an electric shop and for 
the spicing of the subtitles and the 
publicity matter of the play with 
snappy electrical terms. A brief 
synopsis of the play, for example, 
reads as follows: 


“An electrician sparks his way 
into a secret marriage by short cir- 
cuitinganon-conductor whose ‘ohm’ 
venture inspires her warning ‘Don’t 
Ever Marry.’ Contact with an un- 
suspecting father-in-law brings bat- 
teries of mirth-quaking complica- 
tions, while the girl pessimist turns 
the confidence into a weapon to 
compel the bridegroom to pose as 
her husband to lower the amperage 
of her own family’s ambition for 
her. Trouble shooters have 6,000 
ft. of real excitement untangling 
the predicament of a man whose 
first and only ‘I do’ gives him three 
wives.” : 

This may be popularizing elec- 
trical terms with a vengeance, yes— 
but at any rate it is more under- 
standable to the average woman 
than would be a drab lecture on the 
subject! , 





The Lighthouse as a Motif for a Lamp Display 

















Lamps, being static, are among the most difficult electrical devices to display effectively, 
and the best lamp windows consequently are those which tie the lamp up with something 


which suggests light to the casual passerby. 


This has been done in the “lighthouse” 


display now ready for distribution by the Westinghouse Lamp Company. On top of the 
great lighthouse which holds the center of the picture a lamp flashes every few seconds 


and at its base the ocean waves are beating against the rock ledge. 


The gray color 


of the tower and the green foam form an impressive contrast to the light flashing in 
the tower. 
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Sell Fans to Kill the Frost 


Nothing retards sales so much as 
a window glazed over by “Jack 
Frost.” First board the inside of the 
windows, or have tight-fitting sashes 
to prevent the warmer air of the store 
entering. Next bore a row of holes 
at the base of the window and a simi- 
lar set at the top. This will permit 
a free flow of air and keep the tem- 


perature down. A simpler plan is 
to start an electric fan running first 
thing in the morning and keep it 
running all day. This keeps the 
warm air on the move and lowers 
the temperature so that frost will not 
have a chance to collect. The sight 
of an electric fan working in winter 
also will help to attract attention to 
the windows, especially if it be made 
to blow upon a small American flag. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from May 4 to May 25, 1920, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MCBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The hoe age Are ALL the Design Patents 
Pertaining to Lighting Materials, Issued by the 
A Patent Office from May 4, 1920, to June 1, 

55,093.. Lamp Box. Stanley Smigielsky, De- 
troit, Mich, Filed Oct. 11, 1919. Issued May 
4, 1920. Term of patent 7 years. 


55,165. Canopy for a Lamp Globe. Joseph 
W. Gosling, Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Filed Mar. 6, 1920. Issuea 
May 18. 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 


55,166. Canopy for a Lamp Globe. Joseph 
W. Gosling, Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Filed Mar. 6, 1920. Issued 
May 18, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 


55,167. Canopy for a Lamp Globe. Joseph 
W. Gosling, Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Filed Mar, 11, 1920. Issued 
May 18, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 

55,183, 4, 5. Candelabrum. Seth Howard 
Leavenworth, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to The 
Van Bergh Silver Plate Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
Filed Mar. 5, 1926. Issued May 18, 1920. 
Term of patent, 7 years. 

55,189. Casing for a Stage Flood Light. 
Rush McCargar, Seattle, Wash. Filed Dec. 13, 
Issued May 18, 1920. Term of patent, 


55,195. Lamp Shade. Raymond V. Owen, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Luminous Unit Co., 






St. Louis, Mo. Filed Feb. 19, 1920. 
May 18, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 
55241. Electric Chandelier Top. Charles 
Bresloff, New York. Filed Mar. 12, 1920. Is- 
sued May 25, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 


55,242. Electric Chandelier Arm. Charles 
Bresloff, New York. Filed Mar. 12, 1920. Is- 
sued May 25, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 


55,248. Eléctrie Lamp Bulb. Otis W. Cook, 


Issued 


Monett, Mo. Filed Feb. 13, 1920. Issued May 
25, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 
55,249. Bowl for Lighting Fixtures. Frank 


S. Crowell, Toledo, O., assignor to The Edwara 
N. Riddle Co. Toledo, O. Filed Sept, 19, 1919. 
Issued May 25, 1920. 


55,291. Shade for Electric Lamps. William 
S. MacLewee, Trenton, N. J., assignor to Carrie 
Howell MacLewee, Trenton, N. J. Filed Oct. 
25, 1918. Issued May 25, 1920. Term of 
patent, 7 years. 


55,296. Globe for Lighting Fixtures. 
ick W. Mathieu, New York, 
1919. Issued May 25, 1920, 


~ 


7 years. 
55,303. 


Freder- 
Filed June 10, 
Term of patent, 


Canopy for a Lamp Globe. 
A. O’Neil, Lynn, Mass., assignor to General 
Electric Co. Filed Mar. 11 1920. Issued May 
25, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years. 

55,327. Combination. .Lamp Stand. Louis 
J. Ripich. Cleveland, O. Filed Dec. 1, 1919. Is- 
sued May 25, 1920. Term of patent, 7 years. 


James 


1,340,195, 





55,341. Lighting Fixture. 
Cleveland, O., assignor to Scott Ullman Co., 
Cleveland, O. Filed Sept. 22, 1919. Issued May 
25, 1920. Term of patent 3% years. ; 

55,342. Seonce for a Lighting Fixture or 
Similar Article, Gustave J. Vester, Providencs, 
R. I. assignor to Alfred Vester & Sons, Inc., 
Providence, R. I.. Filed Jan. 19, 1920. Issued 
May 25, 1920. Term of patent, 7 years. 

55,347. Plate for Lighting Fixtures, Gotr- 
fried Westphal, Guttenberg, N. J., assignor to 
Shapiro & Aronson, Inc., New York. Filed 
Apr. 30, 1918. Issued May 25, 1920. Term of 
patent, 3% years. ; 

55,390. Wall Bracket, 
Cleveland, O., assignor to The Scott Ullman Co., 
Cleveland, O. Filed Oct. 29 1917. Issued June 
1, 1920. Term of patent, 3% years. 

55,400. Head Ring for Electric Light Fix- 
tures. Hayman Shlamowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1920. Issued June 1, 1920. Term 
of patent, 7 years. 

55,403. Sconce for a Lighting 
Similar Article. Gustave J. Vester, Providence, 
R. I., assignor to Alfred Vester & Sons, Provi- 
a I. Filed Jan. 19, 1920. Issued June 


Albert Ullman, 


Frederick K. Maerz, 


Fixture or 


Mechanical Patents 


1,338,958. Light Bowl Hanger. Arnold ‘J. 
Petersen, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Filed Sept, 19, 
1918. Issued May 4, 1920. 

1,339,351. Lamp Base. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Issued May 4, 1920. 


1,339,985. Lamp Construction. 
Schepmoes, Hasbrouck Heights, 
to Safety Car Heating & 
Mar. 16 1915. 

1,340,054, 
New York. 
11, 1920. 

1,340,108, 
Erie, Pa. 
1920. 


1,340,195. Lamp Adjuster. Konosuke 
Watanabe, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Filed 
Apr. 22, 1918. Issued May 18, 1920. 

1,340,261, Lighting Fixture. James T., 
Thompson, Washington, D. C. Filed Feb. 18, 
1919. Issued May 18, 1920. 

1,340,268. Electric Conductor 
Arthur W. Hill, Belmond, Iowa. 
1919. Issued May 18, 1920. 

1,340,273. Electric Light Bracket. 
Jones, Detroit, Mich. Filed May 2, 
sued May 18, 1920. 

1,340,443. Lighting Fixture. 
Gleason Seattle, Wash. Filed Aug. 
Issued May 18, 1920. 

1,341,468, Separable Attachment Plug. John 
J. Kenney, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Best 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh. Filed July 23, 1915. 


William I. Kemble, 
Filed May 26, 1916. 


Lindsley 
J., assignor 
Lighting Co. Filed 
Issued May 11, 1920. 

Incandescent Lamp. John Judge, 
Filed June 26, 1919, Issued May 


Portable Stand. Walter Blasco, 
Filed July 24, 1919. Issued May 11, 


Take Up. 
Filed June 19, 


John G. 
1919. Is- 


Homer E. 
12, 1919. 


Issued May 25, 1920 
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55,166 


Copies of illustrations and specifications of pa 
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55,296 





55,249 


D. C., for 10 cents each. 








55,403 


tents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, 
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Pittsburgh Electrical Men Are 
Planning a Co-operative 
Campaign 


Let California guard her laurels well. 
Pittsburgh is out to capture them. 
What? Pittsburgh, the home of soot 
and gloom, out to capture the “fruit” 
and “climate” of “sun-kissed” Califor- 
nia? Well, hardly that—but for leader- 
sh p in co-operation among all branches 
of the electrical industry Pittsburgh 
threatens to become a strong contender. 

What for the present must go down 
in electrical history as the largest and 
one of the most significant meetings of 
the Goodwin movement was the “get- 
together” meeting of all the electrical 
interests of western Pennsylvania and 
the Pittsburgh district, held at the 
' Fort Pitt Hotel June 23. At this meet- 
ing 733 electrical men sat down to din- 
ner. In the main dining hall 524 guests 
were accommodated and to care for the 
overflow two other dining halls were 
necessary. Until this meeting the palm 
for the largest attendance at a Good- 
win “get-together” meeting belonged to 
the electrical interests of Canada, which 
were represented in the dinner held in 
Toronto during the past winter. 

Behind this remarkable Pittsburgh 
meeting lies the vision and initiative of 
the electrical jobbing interests of Pitts- 
burgh. To this group belongs the 
credit for starting what may shortly 
develop into an electrical co-operative 
campaign, modeled along the lines 
of the now famous’ California 


Before another Goodwin “get-together” meeting is held in Pitts- 
burgh somebody will have to find or build a larger banquet hall 
than the main one taken over by the Pittsburgh electrical family 

In the English room of the Fort Pitt Hotel 524 


on June 23. 


; Glimpses of Electrical Men | 


Gossip of the Trade 








at Work, at Play, and in 
Convention—as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 

















movement. Several of the electrical 
jobbers of Pittsburgh attended the re- 
cent meetings of the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association and the National 
Electric Light Association held at Del 
Monte and Pasadena, Cal. At those 
Coast. meetings the Pittsburgh jobbers 
caught a new vision of what co-opera- 
tion really means and how it can be ob- 
tained. Fired with enthusiasm over the 
results which have been obtained by 
the co-operative effort in California, the 
Pittsburgh wholesalers returned home 
determined, if possible, to bring about 
a better day for the electrical interests 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

As a result of this new purpose a 
representative “get-together” commit- 
tee, not chosen from any one of the 
existing electrical organizations in 
Pittsburgh or Pennsylvania, was whip- 
ped into shape. The members of this 
committee were as follows: 


Representing the manufacturers: W. P. 
Jend, M. C. Turpin and H. B. Kline of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company and J. H. Van Aernam of the 
General Electric Company. 

Central stations were represented ~by 
F. F. Kellogg of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany and L. C. Lamb of the West Penn 
Power Company. 

Jobbers’ representatives were W. D. 
Shaler of the Union Electric Company, 
Cc. P. Hill of the Doubleday-Hill Electric 
Company and C. R. Harrison of the Rob- 
bins Electric Company. 

To represent the dealers were Henry 
Harris of the United Electric Stores, Fred 


PES 
“< 
ON 


% 


dining halls. 


guests sat down to dinner. 





Reble of the Axthelm Electric Company. 
and G. T. Barrow, Wilkinsburgh, Pa. 

The Electric League’s representative was 
O. J. Goettman. 


Recognizing the opportunity afforded 
by the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers, which had been set for 
June 23 and 24, the “get-together” 
committee obtained the interest and co- 
operation of the other electrical groups 
in the planning for the success of the 
electrical “get-together dinner” which 
was held the night of the twenty- 
third. Practically every electrical in- 
terest in the Pittsburgh district was 
represented. James McA. Duncan of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company presided as_ toast- 
master. M. C. Turpin of the Westing- 
house Company presented an illustra- 
ted lecture on modern applications of 
electricity. H. B. Kirkland, affection- 
ately known as “Harry,” who is now 
a traveling partner of Mr. Goodwin 
and Mr. Chase, discussed a $2,000,000,- 
000 electrical business for 1920. Sam- 
uel Adams Chase, beloved by everybody 
in Pittsburgh, and better known as 
“Sam,” was unable to be present be- 
cause of illness. Mr. Chase’s .long 
service in the electrical industry, espe- 
cially his work in behalf of the Good- 
win movement, was not forgotten, 
however, and every speaker paid trib- 
ute to. Mr. Chase’s ability and achieve- 
ment. W. L. Goodwin closed the for- 
mal program with an address, which 
for force and careful analysis of the 
present day trend within the electrical 
industry and for practical helpfulness 





Just 209 other guests filled two other 


This dinner, with a total of 733 guests, is the lar- 
gest Goodwin dinner since ‘Bill’ left California to develop his 
plan on a national scale. 
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in obtaining full co-operation has sel- 
dom been excelled, even by Mr. Good- 
win himself. 

As a result of this meeting the tem- 
porary “get-together” committee is 
planning the creation of a permanent 
co-operative campaign committee, 
which shall include in its membership 
representatives from all of the elec- 
trical interests of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and which shall not be a committee 
of any one of the existing electrical or- 
ganizations. When this permanent 
committee has been chosen, it will go 
ahead with the plans for a co-operative 
movement, similar to the one in Califor- 
nia. 

The meeting of the Pennsylvania 

. State Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers was perhaps the best 
state meeting ever held in Pennsyl- 

‘ vania. One of the results of this meet- 

ing was the organization of the Pitts- 
burgh. District Association. G. T. Bar- 
rew, Wilkinsburgh, Pa., was chosen 
president of the new district associa- 
tion and C. R. Harrison of the Robbins 


Electric Company was chosen tempor- 
ary secretary. 





Cooperative Effort Reduces 
Canada’s Tax on Elec- 
trical Goods 


By GorpDon C. KEITH 


By the co-operative effort of the elec- 
trical industry of Canada the proposed 
“luxury” tax on electrical goods has 
been reduced and in some cases elimi- 
nated. By the budget brought down in 
the Dominion Parliament on May 18 
electroliers, except for churches, were 
subject to a luxury tax of 20 per cent. 
Asked for an explanation of the word 
electrolier, the department defined it 
as a gas or electric fixture having more 
than one light. 

Coming under the luxury tax of 10 
per cent in the first draft of the budget 
were plated wares, which of course in- 
cluded all electrical household appli- 
ances such as irons, toasters, coffee 
percolators, samovars, etc. This meant 
@ great curtailment of the electrical 
trade. 

It was decided to act promptly in 
making representations to Ottawa. The 
electrical trade is fairly well organized 
-and it was comparatively easy to bring 
the men together. In Toronto there is 
the Electrical Club, Jobbers’ Associa- 
‘tion, manufacturers’ section of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, with Harry 
Banfield at its head; the electrical con- 
‘tractors, with Kenneth McIntyre as 
president, while in Montreal there are 
‘similar associations. These acted 
promptly. The clubs throughout the 
country were communicated with and 
representatives journeyed to Ottawa. 
‘There was a big delegation from On- 
‘tario and Quebec provinces, while tele- 
grams were sent in from the associa- 
ations in the other provinces. 

Suggestions made to Ottawa were 


Making Dollars in the Basement 








George A. Morton, son of W. H. Morton, general manager of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, is making dollars in the basement of his home in 


East Orange, N. J., and they are not counterfeit dollars either. 


A few years ago George 


became interested in wireless telegraphy. With some inexpensive material, a few tools, 
and his hands he made a simple wireless set and installed it. It worked. He sold it 


and made a better installation. 
one. 


hangs a wireless map of the world. 


Then he sold that at a profit, and made a still better 
The illustration shows his latest installed equipment, which has a wide range. 
The “wireless room” in George’s home is a corner of the basement. 


If George can do a wireless manufacturing business 


Under the shelf 


in the room next to his father’s coal bin, is it not fair to believe that a dealer can make 
money on wireless apparatus sold in a modern electrical store? 





that they were putting a tax on house- 
hold necessities and that they were 
adding to the cost of house construc- 
tion, which was inadvisable at the pres- 
ent time in view of the house shortage. 
In fact the Dominion Government has 
had to give assistance to the extent 
of $25,000,000 to aid house construction 
in the Dominion. 

All plated ware by the amendment to 
the budget is now exempt from the 
luxury tax except goods plated with 
gold or silver. This is a very impor- 
tant concession to both the electrical and 
hardware trades. In regard to the fix- 
tures, electroliers for churches are 
exempt, as in the first draft. The 
amendment affecting the other lines is 
as follows: “It is proposed to abandon 
the present tax on chandeliers at 20 
per cent and provide for a tax of 10 
per cent, to be paid by the manufac- 
turer, as in the case of articles falling 
under section 3 of the resolution, as 
follows: 

“Chandeliers, except for churches, in 
excess of $12 each; wall brackets in 
excess of $3 each; gas and electric 
light fixtures in excess of $3 each, not 
elsewhere provided.” 

In addition there is a sales tax of 1 
per cent on the above. This is levied 
and collected on sales by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers or on importations. 


Profit-Sharing Plan Puts the 
Worker on Investor Basis 


The White Lily Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Davenport, Iowa, will share its 
profits with employees in proportion to 
the percentage of its net earnings to 
gross business, according to a plan 
announced by President Sam T. White. 

For instance (the figures being only 
for purposes of explanation) if the 
company did $1,000,000 worth of 
gross business in a year and the net 
profits were $100,000, the net profits 
would be 10 per cent of the gross busi- 
ness. Each employee would receive as 
his share of the profits 10 per cent of 
his annual wages. Whatever is the 
percentage of the net profits to the 
gross business, that will be the per- 
centage of his annual wages the em- 
ployee will receive as his share of the 
profits. 

If an employee is making $1,500 a 
year his share of the profits for the 
year, supposing the gross business were 
$1,000,000 and the net profits $100,000, 
would be $150. 

Only employees who have been with 
the company a year or more will share 
fully. Those who have been with the 
company from 6 months to a year will 


| receive half of the amount. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 








Variable Condenser 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A variable condenser for wireless work the 
features of which are said to be its compact- 
ness, stability and_ simplicity of design, is a 
recent product of the Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Company, Meriden, Conn, 

Two metal plates of 1.17 8q.cm. area, one 
of which is movable to and from the other 
without rotation, are separated by a mica 
sheet, so that a ‘capacity of 700 micro-micro- 
farads is obtained. The instrument measures 


_ 2%-in. in diameter and is 1%-in. in height 


to the dial plate. Effective resistance is given 
as a few tenths of an ohm. The capacity is 
distributed over a scale length of 360 degrees, 
and the manufacturer says that smooth varia- 
tion may be had to the extreme end of the 
seale. 





Electric Alarm Clock 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


An electric alarm clock which may also 
be used as a call bell and a safety bank is 
a product of the Darche Manufacturing 
Company, 643 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago. It is operated by a dry 
battery and is set by placing the indi- 
cator on the dial at the desired time and 
placing the switch underneath the bell on 
the contact point. At the time indicated 
the bell will ring until the switch is 
thrown off. 

A cord and push button attachment is 
designed to light up the dial and room 
at night. By reversing the tip at the end 
of the lamp cord, on back of the clock, the 
lamp or bell may be used as desired. It 
is said to be particularly useful as a call 
bell in a sick room, office, shop or home. 
Another part of the metal frame of the 
clock may be used as a savings bank and 
safety depository. The bank is for coins 
and paper money and is above and sep- 
arate from the jewel deposit safe. The 
safe can be opened only by knowing the 
combination lock. 





An electric “Reminder” clock, supplied 
in desk form with buzzer or small bell or 
with blackboard and 6-in. gong or small 
bell, is another product of the same com- 











Extension Light 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


For use where a portable electric light 
is necessary—in garages, factories, ma- 
chine shops, mines, store rooms, etc.— 
the Wood-Craft Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., is marketing an extension light 
with 25 ft. of 16-gage reinforced water- 
proof cord on a reel. 

The light takes any standard size elec- 
tric light bulb and attaches to conduit 
outlet boxes like any other lighting fix- 
ture. Each light is equipped with socket, 
switch, etc. 





Motor-Driven Dishwasher 
with Rinse Tank 





Stage Lighting Units 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


Two new lighting units for producing 
lighting effects on the stage have been de- 
veloped by the Brenkert Light Projection 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The spot-light unit consists of a 40-amp. 
hand-fed arc lamp, using § in. carbons, 
and enclosed in a _ sheet-metal housing. 
The front end of this housing is fitted 
with a pair of condensing lenses. Two 
sizes of condensers may be obtained, for 
producing spot-lights. 

The other lamp, used for flood illumi- 
nation of the stage from the balcony, has 
a 100-watt tungsten gas-filled lamp as a 
source of light. Devices for producing 
lighting effects may be attached. 





Statue of Liberty Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


An electric novelty in the form of a 
miniature bronze Statue of Liberty 
equipped with an electric lamp and 
mounted on a base which holds two glass 
inkwells is being offered by the Electric 
Novelty Manufacturing Company, 152 
Chambers Street, New York City. The 
statue can also be obtained in the form of 
a reading light with or without a clock. 
The reading light is equipped with a tung- 
sten lamp, shade, cord and plug. It is 
for use on lighting circuits of 110 to 120 
volts. The lamp and inkwell design 
stands 7 in. high; the reading lamp de- 
sign, 16 to 18% in. high. 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A motor-driven dishwasher with a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 dishes an hour has been 
developed by the ‘Tupper Manufacturing 
Company, 1122 West Forty-seventh Street, 
Seattle, Wash. The washer consists of 
two tanks, supported side by side in a 
framework and connected by an _ over- 
head trolley and chain block. In one 
tank the washing is done, after which 
the basket holding the dishes is raised, 
allowed to drain for a few seconds and 
then carried over by the block and trolley 
and lowered into the rinse tank. It is 
lowered and raised several times in the 
rinse tank to remove the soapy wash 
water. The washer is driven by a %-hp. 
motor. 


‘ 











Amplifying Radio Transformer 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


In the amplifying radio transformer, 
“Arco,” developed by A. Corwin 
a tee Se 4 West Park Street, Newark, 

. J., the coils are wound on a ‘laminated 
Bo with a ratio of four to fifteen. The 
direct current resistance of the primary 
and secondary is 1,000 ohms and 5,000 
ohms respectively. 

A simple mounting is provided, consist- 
ing of four binding posts mounted on 
strips of black bakelite, permitting the in- 
strument to be mounted in horizontal or 
vertical positions. Primary and second- 
ary leads are plainly marked. The weight 
of the instrument is 2 lb. 


Heavy-Duty Toggle Switch 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


Harvey Hubbell, Ine., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has recently put on the market 
a heavy-duty = switch, No. 8102, of 
the surface typ 

It has a Sound base, 25-in. in diam- 
eter, which can be _ furnished either 
slotted or solid and in composition or 
porcelain. A simple sturdy mechanism 
is employed, designed to make it prompt fF 
and positive in action. 





The switch is rated by the Under- 
writers at 10 amp., 250 volts. 
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Heavy Duty Transmitting Key 
From Elec.rical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A navy type radio transmitting key is 
one of the recent developments of the 
Eastern Precision Electrical Instrument 
Company, Rockville Center, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of radio telegraph and tele- 
phone apparatus and parts for amateur 
and commercial requirements. 

All metal parts of the key are of solid 
brass and bronze except the steel pivots 
at center bearings. Contacts are of hard 
silver and of extra large size. They can 
be supplied in sizes for 10, 20 or 30 amp., 
or larger. Keys are supplied on marble 
or on bases of other insulating material, 
3 in. wide, 6 in. long and 4 to § in. 
thick. 

The current is carried directly to bind- 
ing posts and not through bearings. 

















Rheostat for Wireless 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A radio rheostat 4 in. square, to be 
used either on a table or screwed to 
the back of a panel, is being manufactured 
by the Clapp-Eastham Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

This rheostat is designed for providing a 
convenient variable resistance for wire- 
less and other work. The rotary handle 
moves from zero to maximum resistance 
through an angle of 120 deg. 

The rheostat may be either set on a 
table or screwed to the back of a switch- 
board panel with only the control handle 
and scale in front of the board. The 
complete instrument weighs 14 lb. It 
is supplied in sizes ranging from 12.5 
ohms maximum resistance with 3 amp. 
maximum to 1,000 ohms with 0.3. amp. 
maximum. 





Automobile Signal Pointer 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


An electric automobile signal in the 
form of an arrow which, when attached 
to the rear of the car, points the direc- 
tion in which the driver intends to turn 
is a device recently developed by the 
Hysig Company, Plainfield, N. J., and 
now being distributed by the Hart-Bell 
Company, Inc., of 1926 Broadway, New 
York City.: 

A similar arrow is provided for the 
front of the car, both being controlled 
simultaneously by moving a small switch 
lever attached to the steering wheel post. 
A buzzer pilot switch notifies the driver 
that the signal is pointing in the right 
direction. The rear signal is illuminated 
at night by a tail light. The arrow 
turns right, left and straight up, to in- 
dicate the intention of the driver to 
turn to the right, left or continue straight 
ahead. 

The arrow is all metal, designed to be 
foolproof and weatherproof, and is visible 
at 300 ft. It requires no extra batteries, 
operating from any car battery, and is 
provided with a bracket for attachment 
either to the fender or center-rear. 





Short-Wave Regenerative 
Receiver 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 
_In the Type CR-3 short-wave regenera- 
tive receiver brought out by A. H. Grebe 
& Company, Richmond Hill, N. Y., the 
following requirements are met, according 
to the maker: A maximum selectivity is 
obtained by the use of a variometer for 
tuning the grid circuit, thus eliminating 
shunt and stray capacities. A high de- 
gree of amplification is accomplished by 
tuning the plate circuit with a second 
variometer. The comparatively small 
wave-length range (150 to 350) assures 
flexibility, inasmuch as the change in 
wave length approximates two meters per 
scale division. Rapid adjustment is made 
possible by the reduction to a minimum 
of the tuning elements. 

_ As there are often occasions when it 
is necessary to tune to wave lengths in- 
cluding 600 meters, provision is made to 
change the wave-length range from 150- 
350 to 250-680 meters, by the addition of 
a small, low resistance mica condenser 
which is placed in shunt with the sec- 
ondary circuit. 





The specifications include a panel of 
bakelite-dilecto, quartered oak cabinet, 
Sg le of brass, and net weight of 





Vacuum Cup Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 
An electric washer that operates on 

the vacuum cup principle is being of- 

fered by the Tri-Plex Vacuum Electric 

Washing Machine Company, Inc., Pekin, 

Ill. The washer consists of a specially 

treated white cedar tub mounted on a 

stand. The round lid of the tub sup- 

ports the vacuum cups and swings back 
at will. 

In operation, the cups, filled with air, 
strike the wash horizontally. On the 
downward stroke the air and soap suds 
are forced down through the wash. At 
the completion of the stroke the cvps tip 
and the released air bubbles up through 
the clothes to the surface. The cups 
have a downward, backward, upward 
movement. They strike alternately at 
regular intervals, causing the wash to 
rotate in the tub. The cups and swing- 
ing wringer are driven by a _ belt-con- 
nected General Electric motor. 








Spring Bowl Clamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 
A spring bowl clamp designed for at- 
taching to a staple socket attachment has 
been brought out by the J. H. White 
Manufacturing Company, 111 North Third 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The clamp is in- 
tended for hanging glass bowls from the 
ceiling by means of chains. The inner 
curled edge fits under the rim of the bowl, 
holding it without the use of screws. The 
outer curl of the spring can be used to 
support a socket. 








Violet Ray Generator and Ozone 
Transformer 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A new model of combined violet ray 
high frequency generator and ozone trans- 
former is being offered by the Charles A. 
Branston Company, 41 Ellicott Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of electro- 
medical apparatus. 

In this model, which is No. 25, the 
high-frequency coils are wound to pro- 
duce a current of exceedingly high oscil- 
lation. The ozone attachment is provided 
with a glass reservoir for the solution of 
ozone oil, which filters the ozone and 
eliminates irritating gases. An inhaler 
covering nose and mouth is provided. The 
generator is mounted in a leather cov- 
ered carrying case with nickel-plated 
trimmings. 

Other models made by the same com- 
pany combine high frequency and sinuso- 
idal currents, high frequency, sinusoidal 
and ozone, and violet ray high frequency 
only. 








Radio Ammeter 
From Elecirical Merchandising, July, 1920 


Under type T-A-W, the Roller-Smith 
Company, New York City, has put out a 
new radio ammeter for radio telegraph 
and radio telephone use. The manufac- 
turers say the instrument is so designed 
that it can be used equally well on radio- 
frequency current, audio-frequency cur- 
rent and direct current, and that satis- 
factory performance and service is in- 
sured through its predominating charac- 
teristics of ruggedness of construction. 
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British Columbia Electrical 
Men Hold Co-operation 
Meeting at Vancouver 


More than two hundred electrical 
men from all branches of the industry 
of the Canadian Northwest: met at Van- 
couver, B. C., May 31 and June 1 in 
connection with the annual convention 
of the Vancouver Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. 

Following an address of welcome by 
President E. Brettell, there were talks 
on merchandising topics by H. B. Kirk- 
land, vice-president American Wire- 
mold Company; M. K. Pike, general 
sales manager Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Montreal; O. H. Caldwell, editor 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, New York, 
and W. L. Goodwin, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

At the luncheon meeting William 
McNeill, assistant general manager 
Western Power Company, Vancouver, 
made an eloquent address on the 
problems of reconstruction now faced 
by the world, pointing out in particular 
that each period of war and strife has 
been a time for developing great men, 
and that, true to history, a correspond- 
ing crop of leaders is now in the mak- 
ing. 

The afternoon session of Monday de- 
veloped some interesting discussion of 
the shortcomings of the’ “contracting” 
basis of doing electrical construction 
work. As pointed out by several speak- 
ers, a job taken on the “contracting” 
basis is merely a guess and a gamble. 
‘The most successful firms are today 
handling most or all of their work 
on a “time and material” basis. This 
is the only basis, in the. opinion of 
many of the speakers at the Vancouver 
meeting, which will give the customer 
the best service and the best installa- 
tion of “quality electrical work.” 


The association banquet of Monday 
evening was enlivened by a remark- 
ably clever amateur minstrel show put 
on by the Vancouver branch employees 
of the Northern Electric Company. 

Following toasts by the association to 
the King, to ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, in recognition of its work for the 
electrical contractor-dealer, and to the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealers, W. L. Goodwin pre- 
sented a number of charts, showing 
graphically the fundamental principles 
of electrical merchandising. 

E. E. Walker, sales engineer of the 
British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Vancouver, opened Tuesday 
morning’s session with a discussion of 
co-operation in the industry, and J. 
Lightbody, publicity manager of the 
same company, followed with a paper 
on “Co-operative Advertising.” 


“CONCERTED EFFORT OF ALL NEEDED,” 
SAYS CENTRAL STATION MAN 


“We must think of our business not 
in terms of mere articles or appliances, 
but as an idea, the electrical idea,” de- 
clared Mr. Lightbody. “That is what 
we expect to get home to the public 
if we expect it to buy our goods. The 
business in electrical devices has to be 
created out of nothing. The electrical 
business is not ready made. You must 
make it for yourself. It requires, there- 
fore, the utmost care in the correct 
merchandising of your goods. It re- 
quires the concerted efforts of all four 
branches of the industry!” 

At luncheon Tuesday the electrical 
men sat down with the Rotary Club of 
Vancouver. Tuesday afternoon was 
given over to a boat ride to one of the 
power plants of the British Columbia 
Electric Company, as the guests of that 
company. In the evening there was a 
dinner and cabaret show given under 
the auspices of the Electric Club of 














Co-operators of the Canadian Pacific Northwest—central station men, contractor-dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers—all were represented at the Vancouver meeting of British 
Columbia electrical interests May 31 and June 1, with 200 electrical men present. 


Leaders in the local co-operative movement here shown are, from left to right: 


L. Good 


sales manager Northern 


American iremold Company, Hartford, Conn.; O 
MERCHANDISING, New Yor 
Cc. H. E. Williams, Vancouver; W. W. 


win; J. F. Little, Vancouver sales manager Northern Electric Company; BE. E 
Walker, sales engineer British Columbia Electric Company; H. V. 
Cherrili, contractor-dealers, Vancouver; S. E. Jarvis, Vancouver; M. 
lectric Company, Montreal; H. B. 


William 
Rankin & 
K. Pike, general 
Kirkland, vice-president 
H. Caldwell editor ELECTRICAL 


Rankin 


; E. Brettell, Vancouver, president Vancouver association ; 
. Fraser, Vancouver, 
secretary of the Vancouver Electrical Association. 


and G. Hargreaves, 


Vancouver, of which J. F. Little, Van- 
couver sales manager of the Northern 
Electric Company, is president. 











Present methods of propelling golf balls 
may be all right, but A. H. Fleet, supply 
sales manager of the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company, has a hunch for a 
portable pill cannon that will save a lot 
of wear and tear on the mashie, cleek and 
driver, not to mention the arms, legs and 
back. And, with the use of a little artil- 
lery dope it ought to cut down his score 
to, say, 17 for eighteen holes. 





Montana Contractors and 
Dealers Organize 


Electrical contractors and dealers of 
Montana held a meeting at Butte and 
formed an association that will be affili- 
ated with the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. A 
constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the following officers elected: 

President, J. C. Curran of Helena; 
secretary-treasurer, E. Downing of 
Butte; board of directors, Joseph Olsen 
of Great Falls, Carl Miller of Kalis- 
pell, O. C. Langstadt of Butte and A. 
A. Nicholas of Billings. 

After the meeting the electrical job- 
bers of Butte gave a banquet in honor 
of the newly formed association. The 


’ next meeting of the association will 


be held in Great Falls next October. 





Florida Contractor-Dealers 
Organize 


The Florida State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers was 
organized at the Athletic Club, Palatka, 
Fla., on May 7. W. H. Satchwell of 
vacksonville was elected president and 
J. G. Spencer, Jr., of Palatka secretary. 
A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. 

Forty-one dealers were present, be- 
sides representatives of twenty-four 
jobbers and electric light companies. 
For purposes of organization, the State 
was divided into five districts and a 
vice-president will be selected from 
each district. 
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That Eighteenth Amendment has done some 


funny things. For instance, if a man 
misses the first wallop at a rattlesnake he 
wakes up in the place where folks line up 
for blocks behind the nearest ouija board 
in order to tell the folks here how it feels 
to be transparent. And if he kills the 
rattler he has to get a photograph to back 
up his story! Harvey Ball of the Ball 
Electric Company, Burley, Idaho, wasn’t 
taking any chances, and he had Dick 
Chamberlain. Seattle district sales manager 
Hurley Machine Company, along to prove it. 





The Milner-Flower Electric Company, 
jobbers and wholesalers of electrical 
appliances, Buffalo, New York, have 
opened a branch house at Ithaca, New 
York, operating along the same policy 
of “wholesale only.” 

The Shepherd-Whitson-Helms Com- 
pany is a new electrical engineering 
firm, of Brooklyn, N. Y., having just in- 
corporated for $300,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Thomas Whitson of Balti- 
more, Md., William Shepherd and Levi 
Helms, both of New York. 


G. F. Kirkpatrick, manager of the ap- 
pliance department of the Pacific States 
Electric Company of Seattle, has re- 
signed the position to take up similar 
duties with the Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 1214 Third Avenue, Seattle. 


The Morreau Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of lighting fix- 
tures, is issuing an attractive new cat- 
alog illustrating a few of its more dis- 
tinctive types of “Qualiti-Lites.” 


The Erner Electric Company of 
Cleveland has placed its advertising in 
the hands of Frank B. Rae, Jr., and will 
immediately undertake an aggressive 
campaign to stimulate the sale of house- 
hold appliances throughout northern 
Ohio. The Erner company is complet- 
ing arrangements for greatly enlarging 
its facilities, details of which plans will 
shortly be made public. 


Hammond N. Mann, formerly man- 
ager of the New York branch of the 
Premier Service Company, has resigned 
from this concern to become sales man- 
ager for Louis Kalischer, Inc., 288 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Joseph E. Frechie & Company, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, jobbers of lighting 
glassware and fixture parts, have pur- 
chased the five-story building at 27 
North Seventh Street, which will be 
their permanent headquarters. Joseph 
E. Frechie is president of the company; 
E. P. Greger, secretary, and Louis Hol- 
lander, treasurer. 

Charles H. Champion of 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, importer, ex- 
porter and manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, writes that a large English com- 
pany, with a branch office in the United 
States, desires to be placed in touch 
with manufacturers of mechanical and 
electrical labor-saving appliances, with 
a view to their sale in the United 
Kingdom. The company is particularly 
interested in washing machines, dish 
washers, and the larger labor-saving 
devices, besides fixtures and automobile 
accessories. 


The Pneuvac Company, the manu- 
facturer of “the Electric Sweeper-Vac 
with Motor-Driven Brush,” has acquired 
a new manufacturing plant, one of the 
largest in Worcester, Mass. The new 
plant has a floor space of 168,000 ft., or 
approximately 4 acres, and will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
the one type of Sweeper-Vac, enabling 
the company to have an output of 1,500 
machines daily. 


Oscar Avery of the Avery-Loeb 
Electric Company, Columbus, Ohio, was 


chosen chairman of the community con- 
ference at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Columbus Manufac- 
turers’ and Jobbers’ Association at a 
recent meeting. When the conference 
is organized it will invite to Columbus 
many of the retailers throughout Ohio 
and adjacent states. 


The Pacent Electric Company of 150 
Nassau Street, New York City, which 
manufactures and deals in radio appa- 
ratus, has established a precedent by 
instituting an advisory and consulta- 
tion service for the benefit of electrical 
dealers and jobbers who handle wire- 
less equipment. Louis Gerard Pacent, 
president and general manager of the 
company, is himself a radio expert and 
is vice-president of the Radio Club of 
America. 

The Jefferson Glass Company of Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., has ready for distribu- 
tion an attractive and comprehensive 
catalog, containing fifty-seven full-page 
reproductions of the semi-indirect light- 
ing bowls and reflectors made by the 
company. The Jefferson company spec- 
ializes in illuminating glassware. 

The Braun Company is the present 
name of the Coles Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1615 North Twenty-Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of elec- 
tric: coffee mills, meat and food chop- 
pers. There will be no change in the 
personnel of the company and the Coles 
name will be retained as the trademark. 





Amateur Interest Turning Toward Radio Telephony 























To-day it is quite possible for radio amateurs and experimenters to work with the radio 


telephone. 


This is a strong advantage and is good reason for interesting a great many 


people who would never have taken up this line of experimental work if it was 
necessary to learn the Morse code, because of the inherent difficulties in learning such a 


code to experiment on radio telephonic communication. 


It is quite a simple matter to 


install a radio telephone and it is not necessary to know a complicated method of 


signaling to gain the greatest advantages from such an installation. 


Radio phone en- 


thusiasts are increasing rapidly and their apparatus needs are even greater than 
those of the earlier type of amateur interested only in the parts to make radio 
telegraphic equipment. 
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Washing Machine Drainer 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


In order that water from washing ma- 
chine tubs may be emptied without the 
necessity of lifting heavy pails of water 
and that the inconvenience of letting the 
water from the washer drain through the 
floor trap in the laundry floor may be 
eliminated, the Penberthy Injector Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. has developed a 
washing machine drainer. 

The drainer is attached to the water 
faucet, the sink or tub and is connected 
by a hose to the water in the washer. 
When the faucet is turned on the water 
pressure lifts the water from the washer 
and empties it into the sink or tub. The 
injector can also be used for refilling the 
washer by simply inserting a plug in the 
discharge end of the device. 

The device is made of aluminum and 
contains no moving parts. 








Zinc Bushings for Rigid 
Steel Conduit 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


Two bushings for rigid steel conduit, 
made of solid zinc and said to be rust- 
proof, have recently been put on the mar- 
ket under the trade names of ‘“Bushettes” 





and “Knurled Bushings.” The advan- 
tage of using zinc, according to the maker, 
is that the bushings are die cast under 

pressure in steel molds and made in one 

= thus insuring uniformity of 
nish. 

The aperture is smoothly surfaced and 
the threads line up with the shoulder, 
allowing the bushing to be screwed down 
tight and protecting the wire. The outer 
surface is knurled to fit pliers, making it 
easy to put on in tight places, and the 
bottom is flanged to cover up the hole in 
the outlet box. The application of these 
bushings requires only one operation, dee 
clares the maker. 

The “Bushettes” are just like the 
“Knurled Bushings” except that they 
have a “knock-out” cap to keep out dirt 
during construction. When ready to pull 
wire, the cap is easily removed with a 
screw driver. The maker of these bush- 
ings is Walker Brothers & Haviland, Otis 
Building, Philadelphia. 





Battery Bell 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 
Battery bells with 24-in. and 3-in. 


nickel-plated gongs, for use as trans- 
portable calling devices, have been placed 
on the market by the Electric Signal 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 31 Tre- 
mont Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

Two-cell and three-cell flat-type dry 
batteries are used with the equipment in 
the base. 























Electric Washer with Gas 


Burner Attachment 

From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 

A new washing machine which oper- 
ates on the rocking boiler principle is 
being offered by the recently organized 
Remmert Manufacturing Company of 
Soulard and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
The new washer will be known as the 
“Airplane.” 

The machine consists of a boiler en- 
closed in an oblong cabinet. Directly 
underneath the boiler is the gas burner 
attachment, which keeps the water at 
the temperature desired. Thus, when the 
clothes are in the boiler and covered, 
they are boiled and at the same time 
cleaned by forceful water action caused 
by the eccentric drive which creates a 
rocking movement of the boiler. 

Both boiler and heater are enclosed 
in the oblong cabinet, which is enameled 
and has a table top. The machine is 
also equipped with a swinging detach- 
—— wringer and a 3 hp. quiet-running 
motor. 
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Battery Gage 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


Many car owners use their starters 
until the battery is so low it will no 
longer turn the engine—a fact which has 
led to the development of the “Jewell” 
battery gage, manufactured by the Jewell 
Electric Instrument Company, Chicago, 
and distributed by the Mehan-McBroom 
Company, 1301 Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

This gage is a voltmeter which gives 
the exact voltage of battery in figures 
and keeps up a continuous warning of 
approaching trouble. It shows dis- 
crepancy in the charging current and in- 
dicates short circuit or lack of water. 

The dial of the gage is divided into 
three zones, the condition of the battery 
being indicated by the pointer working 
from right to left: The right zone is 
‘abeled “Full,” the middle zone “Danger, 
Low” and the left zone “Empty.” By 
watching this gage, the maker declares, 
the car owner can catch his battery in 
time either to put in water, have re- 
— made or find a partial short cir- 
cuit. 


Socket Which Keeps Lamp 
Lighted After Switch 
Is Turned Off 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A new socket designed to keep a lamp 
lighted for from fifteen seconds to a half 
hour after the switch has been turned 
off has been developed by the Lite-a-Wile 
Socket Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The socket. depends for its operation 
on the thermostatic action of two pieces 
of metal wound with German silver wire. 
When the switch is turned on heating of 
the wire causes a contact to be made 
automatically. When the switch is turned 
off the action is reversed, and as the 
wire cools the contact points separate 
and the circuit is opened. 

By means of a screw on the inside of 
the socket, which increases or decreases 
the gap between the two pieces of metal 
which form the contact, the period be- 
fore the contact is broken may be varied 
from fifteen seconds to half an hour. 
Thus the device insures that the user is 
not in immediate total darkness after the 
switch is snapped off. 








Ground Clamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


In announcing the changes of design 
which have been made in its ground 
clamp to comply with the latest under- 
writers’ requirements, the H. B. Sherman 
Manufacturing Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., calls attention to the fact that the 
clamp is now equipped with a soldering 
lug, stamped with a rating identifying 
it as approved. Otherwise, the maker 
declares, the clamp retains the features 
which have made it well adapted for 
telephone, telegraph and signal lines as 
well as lighting and power circuits. It is 
all copper, one piece, and can be drawn 
tight with the aid of a screwdriver only. 
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Automobile Spot Lamp 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A spot lamp of the lighter.type has 
been added to the line made by the Howe 
Lamp & Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago and will be known as model No. 17. 

Like the other models of this company, 
the new lamp has a flexible control, 
flexible swivel joints and spring tension 
of the swivel joints, which, the maker 
declares, automatically overcome the ef- 
fect of wear and exposure to all kinds 
of weather. The focusing device permits 
the concentration of light into a long 
ray for spotting objects far distant. 

Brass is the material used for the en- 
tire lamp except the bracket and clamp. 
Wires and switch are said to be water- 
proof, and a small rear-view mirror is 
provided if desired. . 





Candle Socket 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


The Peerless Light Company, Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, has recently 
developed its No. 3890 candle _ socket, 
made up of only seven parts, including 
the sealing wax. 

No binding posts and screws are nec- 
essary to wire it, the manufacturer says, 
and no assembly of the socket is re- 
quired. The E.-Z. wire socket has a 
plier-grip extension piece with a 4-in. 
thread at its base, designed to reduce 
the work of attaching. 

The cylinder is made of highly insula- 
tive material, and the screw shell is 
standard with heavy porcelain base. The 
contact point is of hard copper with a 
spring to assure positive lamp contact. 





Washing Compound for Clothes 


and Dishwashing Machines 

From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 

A cleaning compound for use in elec- 
tric clotheswashing and dishwashing ma- 
chines is being offered by the Oakley 
Chemical Company of 22 Thames Street, 
New York City. This preparation, which 
is known as “Oakite,” has been used here- 
tofore in industrial work, but is now 
available to the general public for me- 
chanical washing devices. 

The compound is not a soap but a. prep- 
aration: for emulsifying grease and oil, 
breaking it into minute particles, which 
are quickly washed away by the action 
of the water. It cannot form a film on 
dishes, the maker declares, and has no 
harmful effect on the finest of fabrics. 








Stand for Household Iron 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 

A corrugated steel stand to be attached 
to the end of an ironing board for holding 
household electric irons is being placed on 
the market by Mrs. Catherine V. Wilson, 
2591 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. The cor- 
rugations in the stand permit the heat 
transferred to the metal to be dissipated 
into the air, thus tending to prevent fires 
from overheated irons. 














Ornamental Shower Plate 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 
A one-piece*ornamental shower plate of 

circular design is being offered by the 
Artcraft Metal Stamping Corporation, 
1022 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
plate is made in unfinished and Flemish 
finished brass. 





Electric Fountain 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 | 


The fountain shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration has been placed on the 
market by the Jewel Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, 1833 Berteau Avenue, 
Ravenswood, Chicago. 

No water connection is needed for the 
fountain, as the same water is used over 
and over. A small universal motor, con- 
nected to a small centrifugal pump, cir- 
culates the water, drawing it from the 
basin and projecting it upward through 
small nozzles to a height of about 14 in., 
whence it falls over a luminous globe 
back into the basin. The fountain holds 
three quarts of water, about one quart a 
day evaporating into the air. 

Both basin and spray ring are nickel 
plated and the container is made of spun 
metal hand-decorated over a_ polished 
base color of jet black and gray blue. 
The basin is 18 in. in diameter; spray 
ring, 11 in., with twenty-five nozzles ; con- 
tainer, 32 in. high and 14 in. diameter at 
the base. No attention other than oiling 
is required for the fountain, the maker 
declares. The motor is said to operate 
noiselessly, so that the splash of the fall- 
ing water is clearly heard. 





Quenched Gap for Radio 
Equipment 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


connection with amateur 





Self-Contained Refrigerating 
Unit 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 

A self-contained refrigerating unit de- 
signed for home use is being offered by 
the Balsa Refrigerator Corporation, 149 
West Thirty-sixth Street, New York City, 
successor to the Frigidor Corporation, 
which carried on the experimental and 
development work. Under the develop- 
ment. by the new company the machines 
are being installed in boxes insulated 
with Balsa wood. 

The refrigerator is of the evaporation 
type and uses methyl chloride as a re- 
frigerant. The cooling is by direct ex- 
pansion; that is, there is no brine tank 
in the refrigerator. The compressor, 
driven by a 3-hp. motor, condenses the 
methyl chloride. This, by expanding in 
coils, in what is ordinarily the ice cham- 
ber of the refrigerator, takes up the heat 
in the box; that is, keeps the box cold. 
The methyl chloride then returns through 
the compressor to the condensing coils, 
the flow being controlled by an automatic 
valve. <A current of air is used for cool- 
ing the condenser, which does away with 
the need of water connections. Only 
plugging into an electric-light socket is 
necessary for installation. The refriger- 
ating unit is easily removed from the en- 
closed compartment ' beneath the food 
chambers. A thermostat control keeps 
the box at constant temperature. 

The refrigerator, known as the “Frigi- 
dor,” is offered in two sizes, having the 
same refrigerating mechanism built into 
standard household refrigeration boxes of 
11 and 15 ft. cubic capacity. They may 
be supplied for direct or alternating cur- 
rent and the daily current consumption is 
about 24 kw.-hr. 


mitters, 
& Research Corporation, 


another station’s signals. 
This company has recently 
a gap for amateur use, 


in place by a rugged frame and 


lated with bakelite. 


The gaskets are made ‘from 


pound made from 


The purpose of the quenched gap in 
radio trans- 
points out the American Radio 
21 Park Row, 
New York City, is to shorten the trans- 
mitting wave and therefore make one sta- 
tion’s signals less likely to interfere with 


developed 
consisting of 
thirty-two specially treated copper disks, 
making sixteen sparking chambers, held 
insu- 
Air tightness is as- 
sured by a series of metal spacing rings 
which provide uniform pressure over the 
entire surfaces of the insulating gaskets. 
0.040 de- 
grees fish paper and treated with a com- 
beeswax and boiled 


linseed oil. Two steel rods are supplied 
to aid in the easy assembly of the plates 
and insulating gaskets. 

The gap is made in three types, 1 kw.., 
4 kw. and 3 kw. Specifications include 
weight of from 7 to 20 lb.; maximum 
power, 250 to 1,000 watts, and voltage, 
7,500 to 20,000 up, according to type. 











Noo 

















Constant-Frequency Radio 


Oscillator 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1920 


A radio oscillator designed to give a 
wave form free from harmonics and a 
constant frequency of 1,000 cycles has 
been developed by the General Radio Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. A vibrating fork 
magnetized with a field coil is used to 
keep the frequency constant. The output 
of the oscillator is said to be 0.06 watt. 
External posts are arranged to give three 
voltages, 0.5 volt, 1.5 volts and 5 volts. 
For higher voltages an inductance and 
capacitance are connected in series across 
the terminals. 

The input current at 4 volts to 8 volts 
averages 0.13 amp. 
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Sh-sh-sh ! 





' 








Listen! Sam Furst (1), manager Kansas City Office, Bryan-Marsh Company,, 


says that F. B. Uhrig (2), manager Western Electric Company, Kansas City office, told 


him that E. 


Cc. Armstrong (3), sales manager, specialty sales division, B-R_ Electric 


Company, heard F. L. Funsten (4), president Funsten Electric Company, say that Jack 
White (5) thought that William Morgan Hand (6), manager General Electric Company, 
Kansas City, mentioned to A. J. Selzer (7), sales manager B-R Electric Company, that 
there was no doubt about H. A. White (8), Kellogg Switchboard Company, telling H. A. 
Esler (9), Missouri Valley Electric Company, that this is an authentic, hitherto unpub- 
lished photograph of the electrical end of the ‘‘Heart of America” special, the Kansas 


City Chamber of Commerce booster train through Kansas and Oklahoma. 


In one week 


these indefatigable boosters made sixty-eight towns. 





The Reflector & Illuminating Com- 
pany, 565 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, has purchased and taken over 
from Frederick A. Watkins, manufac- 
turers’ sales agent, that part of his 
business constituting the sales agency 
for reflectors manufactured by the 
Pittsburgh Reflector & Illuminating 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Willard S. Sisson, who has been sec- 
retary and treasurer of the D. & W. 
Fuse Company, Providence, R. L., 
severed his connection with the D. & W. 
Works on June 15, as the plant is now 
operated by the General Electric Com- 
pany under a long-term lease. Mr. 
Sisson will continue in the electrical 
business and will announce his plans 
in the near future. 


The Appliance Distributing Corpora- 
tion, 673 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City, has been appointed distributing 
agent for the Easy Vacuum washing 
machine, the Walker dish-washer, and 
the American cleaner, in the metropoli- 
tan district of New York City. W. L. 
Heffner, formerly general sales man- 
ager of the Livingston Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York City, will have charge 
cf sales for the Appliance Distributing 
Corporation. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Com. 
pany, 1190 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has under construction a two- 
story addition to its present plant. The 
addition measures 80 ft. x 140 ft. and is 
expected to double the production of 
Laun-Dry-Ette washing machines. 


New Stores 


Preston & Bishop, Inc., of Holyoke, 
Mass., has organized to operate a gen- 
eral contracting-dealing business. The 
firm was formerly a partnership, at 
237 Maple Street, Holyoke. The officers 
of the new incorporation are E. T. Pres- 
ton, president; E. S. Bishop, treasurer; 
and M. J. Preston, secretary. 


The Electric Service Company is a 
new concern in Waynesburg, Pa., which 
will occupy the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Greene County Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Washington 
and Franklin Streets, Waynesburg. The 
proprietors of the new store are Will 
Blatchley, formerly general manager of 
the South Penn Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and J. H. Fritz, who 
was formerly wire chief of the same 
company. 


The American Public Service Com- 
pany of Dallas, Tex., which is going 
into the merchandising field strongly, is 
opening stores in the following towns in 
Oklahoma and Texas: Henrietta and 
Hugo, Okla.; Jefferson, Longview, Cisco, 
Baird, Abiline, Merkle, Stamford, Han- 
son, Marshall and Homlin, Tex. 


The Otto Electric Company has been 
organized at Fort Worth, Tex., by E. 
A. Toombs, E. L. Toombs and J. M. 
Thompson, to do a general electrical 
supply and contracting business. The 
capitalization is $35,000. 


The Nunn Electric Company of Dal- 
las and Amarillo, Tex., has taken a 
twenty-year lease on the two-story 
building at 1618 Main Street, Dallas, 
and will move into the new building as 
soon as extensive repairs and remodel- 
ing can be finished. A passenger ele- 
vator will be installed and the second 
floor will be fitted up as one of the most 
complete display rooms for electrical 
goods in Texas. Dr. J. E. Nunn of 
Amarillo is president of the company. 
J. L. Nunn is manager for the Dallas 
branch. The twenty-year lease calls for 
rentals amounting to $150,000. 





Who Really Caught the Fish and Who Merely Smiled for the Photographer? 








With the advance of science in all other lines, the photographic 


“fish story’ has now become the proper thing. 


Some embarrass- 





Keith, advertising manager Altorfer Brothers Company, Peoria, 
























Ill.; R. E. Garton, Packard Lamp Company, Warren, Ohio; C. A 
Harding, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; W. F. Bis- 
sell, F. Bissell Company, Toledo; L. W. Kittman, Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Right group: R. P. Oblinger, Indiana Elec- 
trical Supply Company, Indianapolis; James Clark, Jr., J. Clark, 
Jr., Electric Company, Louisville; H. E. Rasmussen, Indiana Elec- 
trical Supply Company; C. J. Litscher, C. J. Litscher Blectric 
Company, Grand Rapids; B. B. Downs, St. Paul Electric Com- 
pany, and J. O. Weatherbie, General Electric Company. 


ment, however, has been caused in the office of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING by the discovery that in these two groups of hand- 
some electrical fisherman snapshotted at Del Monte, Cal., the fish 
figuring in the photographs are identical. To aid readers in 
drawing their own conclusions as to who really made the funny 
catch, we submit names and addresses as follows: Left group: 
A. E. Legge, Public Service Company, of Northern Illinois; Chi- 
cago; R. P. Tillotson, Appleton Electric Company, Chicago; J. J. 

























